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COMMUNICATION SKILLS 
GE-_ CHIC 102 


COURSE GOAL : To develop skills in organizing, analyzing, and expressing thoughts 
in standard oral and written English. 


STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES: As a result of this course the student will be able: 


a) To enhance an understanding of the interdependence of Chicano culture 
and communication. 


b) To identify ways Chicano rhetoric affects intercultural communication. 


c) To identify motivations for communication variance based on cultural 
differences. 


d) To improve student's ability to speak and write effectively. 
e) To have increased word vocabulary skills. 
f) To summarize and synthesize information. 


g) To participate in various task assignments designed to improve public 
speaking. 


h) To practice voice relaxation techniques. 


i) To understand the relationship between culture and education as 
a vehicle for communication. 


Textbooks: 


Verderber, CHALLENGE OF EFFECTIVE SPEAKING 
McWhorter, COLLEGE READING AND STUDY SKILLS 
Funk, WORD MEMORY POWER IN 30 DAYS 


COURSE REQUIREMENTS 


Class Attendance 
Mid-term Exam 
Oral Presentation 
. Final Exam 
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2/12 


2/19 


2/26 


3/5 


3/12 


4/9 


4/16 
4/23 


4/30 


CALENDER OF ACTIVITIES 


Introduction to course objectives, text and materials. 
ASSIGNMENT: Read Chptr. 1- Verderber 
Write essay on"Why I Am Taking this Course? " 


Distribution of Materials, Manifest Destiny; From 
Indians to Chicanos; Misspelled Words, : 
ASSIGNMENT: Read articles for discussion next week. 
Prepare for word quiz p. 17 WORD MEMORY, Next week. 


Vocabulary quiz - identify and define words. 
Lecture: Introduction to Effective Public Speaking. 
Discussion of articles in class. 
ASSIGNMENT : Bring current events articles on Chicano/Hispanic 
from periodicals, newspaper, etc. ( for next week) 
Prepare for QUIZ Word Memory - p.27 (list). 


Vocabulary Quiz. 
Lecture: '" Structure of an Outline" 
. Sentence Outline 
e Topic Outline 
ASSIGNMENT : Prepare for QUIZ Word Memory, Pg. 29. 
Prepare outline on current events article. 


Vocabulary Quiz. Lecture - " The Topic Sentence ". 


Development of the essay. 


ASSIGNMENT: Read article, handout, "LA FAMILIA". 
Prepare for QUIZ - P. 41. 


Vocabulary Quiz. 

Lecture / Discussion - Article "LA FAMILIA". 
ASSIGNMENT : Prepare Quiz - P. 53. 

Read handout, LABYRINTH OF SOLITUDE. 


Vocabulary Quiz. 

Lecture:"Culture and Symbolism". Discussion on Labyrinth of 
Solitude. 

ASSIGNMENT: Prepare for Mid Term Exam, 

Select Topic for Oral Presentation, 


Vocabulary Review in class, 


Class Oral Presentations. 

ASSIGNMENT: Prepare for Vocab Quiz p. 66 

Vocabulary Quiz. Oral Presentations. 

ASSIGNMENT: Read article:"Politics of Education" Paolo Fraire. 
EASTER VACATION 


LIBRARY TOUR 


Lecture; Politics of Education- Cultural Values in 
Education, 
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CALENDER CONTINUED. 
Lecture; Film on Cultural education. 


FINAL EXAM 


Preapre for Final EXam. 
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wal To bring on hastily or prematurely. 
xe The science of the balance of nature. 
ys Dry, parche? without interest. 


yr The longest da of the year and the 
shor:est day of the year. 


Region where something normally lives 
or is found. 


_2Y A heavy vapor or fog. 

Ps Calm and idyllic. 

yi Charecteristic‘of an earthquake. 
_a#% To block, shut off. 


_Ay Pertaining to the earth's crust. 
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Unlearning Racism 
Ricky Sherover-Marcuse 
6501 Dana St. 

Oakland, Ca. 94609 
415 428-0696 


A WorKING DEFINITION OF RACISM 


. Human beings are members of the same species. The term "racism" is useful 

as a shorthand way of categorizing the systematic mistreatment experienced by 
people of color and Third world people both in the United States and in many 
other parts of the world. But this term should not mislead us into supposing 
that human beings belong to biologically different species. In this sense we 
all belong to one race, the human race. 


. The systematic nature of the mistreatment experienced by people of color 

is a result of institutionalized inequalities in the social structure. Racism 
is one consequence of a self-perpetuating imbalance in economic, political and 
social power. This imbalance consistently favors members of some ethnic and 
cultural groups at the expense of other groups. The consequences of this 
imbalance pervade all aspects of the social system and affect all facets of 
people's lives. 


. At its most extreme, systematic mistreatment takes the form of physical 

violence but it occurs in many other forms as well. Pervasive invalidation, the 
denial or non-recognition of the full humanity of persons of color also constitutes 
the mistreatment categorized as racism. Putting the matter in these terms 

may clear up the confusion which is generated by thinking of racism as a matter 

of treating people of color "differently". If we examine the facts, we will see 
that what is often called "different treatment" is in reality “inhuman treatment”, 
j.e., treatment which denies the humanity of the individual person. 


. The systematic mistreatment of any group of people generates misinformation 0] 
about them which in turn becomes the "explanation" of or justification for 
continued mistreatment. Racism exists as a whole series of attitudes, assumptions, 
feelings and beliefs about people of color and their cultures which are 

a mixture of misinformation and ignorance. Just as "the systematic mistreatment 
of people of color” means "inhuman treatment", so "misinformation about people 

of color" designates beliefs and assumptions that in any way imply that people 

of color are less than fully human. I will call these beliefs and attitudes 
"impacted misinformation" - by which I mean that these ideas are glued together 
with painful emotion and held in place by frozen memories of distressing experi- 
ences. 


. Because misinformation about people of color functions as the justification 

for their continued mistreatment it becomes socially empowered or sanctioned 
misinformation. It is recycled through the society as a form of conditioning 
that affects everyone. In this way misinformation about people of color becomes 
a part of everyone's “ordinary” assumptions. 


. For purposes of clarity it is helpful to use the term "internalized racism” 
or “internalized oppression" to designate the misinformation that -people of 
color may have about themselves and their cultures. The purpose of this term 
is to point out that this misinformation is a consequence of the mistreatment 
experienced by people of color. It is not an inherent feature or product of 
their culture. 


(over) 


7. The term "reverse racism" is often used to characterize either the negative 
attitudes or misinformation that peoples of color may have about individuals 
from white ethnic groups. This term is less than helpful because it tends to 
obscure the difference between socially empowered misinformation (see point 5) 
and other sorts of misinformation. 


8. Racism operates as a strategy of divide and conquer. It helps to perpetuate 
a social system in which some people are consistently "naves" and others are 
consistently "have nots". While “the haves" receive certain material benefits 
from this situation, the long range effects of racism short change everyone. 
Racism sets groups of people against each other and makes it difficult for us 
to perceive our common interests as human beings. Racism makes us forget that 
we all need and are entitled to good health care, stimulating education, and 
challenging work. Racism limits our horizons to what presently exists; it makes 
us suppose that current injustices are "natural" or at best inevitable. "Someone 
has to be unemployed; someone has to go-hungry." Most importantly, racism 
distorts our perceptions of the possibilities for change; it makes us abandon 
our visions of solidarity, it robs us of our dreams of community. 


Map 11—C: Am American View of the World in the 1820s 


“Maps are one way in which a society transmits its view of the world from one 
generation to the next... .this map, adapted from the original, appeared in a 
School Atlas to Accompany Woodbridge’s Rudiments of Geography, first 
published in Hartford ‘in the forty-sixth year of the Independence 

of the United States of America.’” 
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Maps and excerpts used to illustrate the 1987 America: Past and Present calendar are drawn from the supplementary 


transparency program, ‘American History Through Maps,” and accompanying instructional outlines, prepared by 


Gerald A. Danzer, University of Illinois at Chicago. 
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Peasants and Their 
Reading Texts 


CHAPTER THREE 


T o change the world through work, to “proclaim” the world, to express 
it, and to express oneself are the unique qualities of human beings. 
Education at any level will be more rewarding if it stimulates the de- 
velopment of this radical, human need for expression. 

This is exactly what “banking education” (as 1 sometimes call it) 
does not do. In banking education an educator replaces self-expression 
with a “deposit” that a student is expected to “capitalize.” The more 
efficiently he does this, the better educated he is considered. 

In adult literacy, as in postliteracy, mastering oral and written 
language constitutes one dimension of the process of being expressive. 
Learning to read and write, then, won’t have any meaning if it’s done 
through a purely mechanical repetition of syllables. 

This learning process is valid only when the learner begins si- 
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multaneously to perceive the deep structure of language along with mas- 
tering the mechanics of vocabulary. When she.or he begins to perceive 
the close relationship between language-thought-and reality in her or. 
his own transformation, she or he will see the need for new forms of - 
comprehension and, also, expression. x. 28 

Such is the case with agrarian reform. Once the latifundium (sige 
estate) system is transformed into asentamiento (individual settlements 
for the former tenants of the large estates), one would expect new. forms 
of expression and of thought-language. a 

In establishing these settlements, words and whole phrases that 


used to incorporate cultural constellations and world views typical of the - 


latifundium system tend to lose their original force. 

“Master. Yes, master.” “What can I do if I am only a ee 
“Speak and we will follow.” “If the master said .it,: it must be true. ” “Do 
you know whom you are talking to?” These words and phrases are 
incompatible with the concept of the asentamiento; since this is a system 
that democratizes itself. If along with these changes a means of education 
could be developed to further critical understanding of the political and. 
economic change that has taken place—and has fundamentally trans- 


formed work habits, as well—this education would also help establish 


a new thought-language. 


Let it be enough to underscore the idea of the relation between is 
thought-language and social structure, so that adult literacy and post- - 


litereey might have distinct meanings. 


The Role of Educators om > 


- Mindful of these relationships, educators should pay great attention. : 


to selecting generative words when writing reading texts.’ These texts 
should address men and women in the context of their transformation. 
These texts can’t be just a description of the new reality, or a mere 


retelling of a paternalistic theme. One must consider content, form, the’ 


potential f for other, uses, and increasing complexity \ when developing 
these. te exis. 
ae bjective shouldn’t be to describe something to be memorized. 
Quite he contrary, they should “problematize” ‘situations, present the 
challenge, of 1 ane that the learners confront everyday. These texts must 
mbody a ‘cha 


ye we 


9 allenge in in themselves’ and as such they should be regarded . 
aoe clic cal aly. by "leayners and the educator so that they can delve 
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pean into the texts’. meaning. Texts, of course, should never be reduced 

o “rhymes” that put one to sleep instead of rousing critical. conscious- 
ness. Rather than follow. typical routines, the “reading classes” should 
ert reading seminars with constant opportunity to establish the 
relation tween a passage of a text under discussion and 
of the rea] world of the asentamiento. ani aie 

A word, an affirmation followed up in the text that’s being analy 

zed, 
can spark a viable discussion around the core issues of the ceainiens 
adjusting to new conditions, health problems, and the need to develo 
oe methods of responding to new challenges. a ‘ 
this requires not only rigorous conviction fro base ed 
but rs — evaluation of their own work.. ™ : — 
valuation, that is, and not inspection. Through ins 
’ pection, edu- 
cators just become objects of vigilance by a central organization. Through 
evaluation, everyone is a subject along with the central organization in 
the. act of criticism and establishing distance from the work. 

In understanding the process in this way, evaluation is not an act 
by which educator A evaluates educator B. It’s an act by which educators 
ae B sai! evaluate an experience, its development, and the 
obstacles: one confronts along with 
uation has a dialectical hanes ter. saris ss pee io 

After establishing a sense of distance from ection realized, 
that’s being realized, the evaluators can examine it. ‘Then, ce ra 
not seen in the actual process become obvious... 

- In a.sense, instead of a fiscal tool, eval ' tation 
z sto pegeel cous el | evaluation is the presen 

.. I's essential that members. of. the evaluatin rganizati 

Zo! io: d " 
believe that they have as much to learn from educators directly seo 
: Popular = as those who study at the bases. Without this attitude, 

e evaluators from an external organization will 
between their view of reality and reality. i. aie iia lacks 

If something doesn’t go well, it’s because of the educators at the 
base, never the result: of a fault in the theory of the evaluators from 
outpide, By believing they possess the truth, the evaluators act out their 

infallibility. And with such a hypothesis, when they evaluate, they in- 


" spect. 


Accordingly, the more bureaucratic the evaluators are, not just 
from an administrative point of view but above all from an intellectual 
view, the narrower and niofe inspectionlike the evaluators fiom outside 
will be. Conversely, the more open and accessible to creativity they are, 
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the more antidogmatic, and the more evaluative (in the sense here de- 
scribed) they will be. 

In addition to the texts developed by outside educators, teachers 
absolutely must take advantage of the texts written by peasants. Grad- 
ually, these should increase in number. But this doesn’t mean that 


outside educators should stop writing texts or stop using texts prepared 


by specialists (like rural economists or health specialists). 

Actually, educators should take advantage of all opportunities to 
stimulate peasants, even by sharing their own views, doubts, and crit- 
icisms. 

During a discussion of a problematical situation—like codifica- 
tion—educators should ask peasants to write down their reactions—a 
simple phrase or whatever—first on the blackboard, and then, on a sheet 
of paper. 

These two periods of writing have distinct objectives. The goal of 
the first period is to propose a group discussion around the ideas written 
by one of their peers. In order for the experience to be reinforced, the 
author should coordinate the discussion. 

The purpose of the second period, during which the learner writes 
his or her thoughts on a sheet of paper, is to develop material for later 
use in an anthology of peasants’ texts. This anthology should be organized 
jointly by outside educators, base educators, and some peasants as well. 
Once the texts are selected and classified by themes, the educators could 
write individual comments, simple and problem posing in character. 
Another way to collect peasant discourse and convert it into reading 
texts is to tape-record discussions among groups of peasants. ; 

The “codification” that peasants have in front of them is not a mere 
visual aid, one that the educator uses to “conduct” a better class.? The 
codification, to the contrary, is an object of knowledge that, in mediating 
between the educator and students, allows its own unveiling to take 
place. 

By representing an aspect of the peasants’ concrete reality, the 
codification contains the generative word that refers to the codification 
or to some of its elements. 

While participating with the educator in “decodifying” a codifi- 
cation, peasants analyze their reality and in their discourse they express 
levels of seeing themselves relative to an objective situation.® They reveal 
the ideological conditioning to which they were subjected in the “culture 
of silence” and in the latifundium system. . 

For all of us who have participated in projects like this, experience 
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has shown the significance and the richness of illiterates’ language in 
analyzing their reality as depicted in the codification. From whatever 
angle we address it—be it form or content—this significance and rich- 
ness involve a linguistic analysis that in turn includes ideology and 
politics. 

This material offers educators a number of possibilities that 
shouldn’t be overlooked. Suggestions we'll make about such possibilities 
will doubtlessly challenge educators to offer cthers. 

Even before debates on the codifications are transcribed, the first 
application of this material could be to set up evaluation seminars during 
which educators could listen to the tapes with one another and discuss 
their behavior during the decodification process. In the context of the 
evaluation seminar, the educators would establish distance from. their 
previous experience, gaining insight into their accomplishments and their 
mistakes. In addition, it would be essential for educators working in 
area A to listen to tapes of discussions from area B and vice versa. 

Similar efforts could be made at the level of illiterate learners. 
Saeea — area A could listen to and discuss the tape recordings of 

eir peers from area B decodifying the sam ificati 
had codified and vice versa. a at = 

An effort such as this would help both learners and educators 
overcome what I usually call the focalist vision of reality and gain an 
understanding of the totality. 


The Role of Specialists 


tt is equally crucial for educators to motivate specialists involved 
in different activities crucial to the Third World—the agronomists, ag- 
riculturists, public health officials, cooperative administrators, veteri- 
narians—to analyze the peasants’ discourse, particularly in seminars 
where, we repeat, they would express how they see themselves in their 
associations with the world. : 2 
It's important that technicians overcome the distorted vision of their 
specialty, which transforms specialization into specialism, brutally forc- . 
ing them into a narrow view of problems. 
ae Agronomists, agriculturists, public health officials, cooperative ad-: 
ministrators, literacy educators—we all have a lot to learn from peasants, 
and if we refuse to do so, we can’t teach them anything. om 
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‘Attempting to understand. peasants’ discourse will be a decisive 
step in‘overcoming that narrow view of problems typical of the specialist. 

lt is also possible to take udvantage of these decodificution tapes 
by discussing them with the same peasants and motivating them to 
dramatize the conditions under which they have lived and which they 
narrated in their discussions. 

The word struggle, for instance, aroused lively discussion among 
various groups at different asentamientos. Peasants talked about what 
acquiring a deeper knowledge meant for them, specifically, the struggle 
to obtain the right to the land. In these discussions they related a little 
of their history not found in conventional textbooks. To dramatize these 
facts not only stimulates peasants’ self-expression but also develops their 
political consciousness. 

We can imagine the political-pedagogical reach this peasant dis- 
course will have when these tapes begin to cover all areas of agrarian 
reform in Third World countries. This interchange could also be stim- 
ulated through a radio program run by the relevant government agency. 
This type of program might begin by broadcasting some of the taped 
debates, followed by commentaries in simple language by several ed- 
ucators. : 

There is something else that analysis of this discourse can provide: 
awareness of a series of issues relevant to the peasant communities that 
together constitute a theme that can be treated interdisciplinarily and 
can serve as a base for planning the educational content of postliteracy 
programs. 

In thinking about what comes after literacy, why does one always 
think about a primary school program as an appropriate follow-up? It’s 
as if adult literacy, whether fast paced or slow, were a necessary “treat- 

ment” to be administered, so that afterward one can go through the 
conventional primary school monotony. For this very reason, an adult 
literacy that breaks the traditional pattern must not extend into a post- 
literacy phase that negates the earlier progress. , 

The means of production must be linked to literacy, as is postlit- 
eracy to the asentamiento; so that literacy becomes an act, not just a 
transference, of knowledge. Using their concrete reality as a point of 
departure, peasants should find in their educational content the possi- 
bility of acquiring a knowledge of things and facts at an increasingly 
sophisticated level, and of seeing the reasons behind these facts. _ 

Accordingly, supported by their experience, peasants should find 
in their postliteracy study in the asentamiento a more scientific under- 
standing of their work and their reality. 
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Analysis of the taped decodifications sheds light on the basic areas 


- of concern that can be expanded into learning units in various fields: 


agriculture, health, mathematics, ecology, geography, history, econom- 
ics, and so on. The important thing is that each of these studies always 
be conducted in keeping with the concrete reality and experience of the 
peasants. | 

Finally, when the tape-recorded decodifications are transcribed, 
educators and peasant leaders should organize books and texts as peasant 
eaten cent aeaes could be expanded by the inclusion of other texts 
written by educators and specialists, as we suggested in the fi 
the chapter. iad cai oa 7 

As with the tape recordings, these books should be shared with 
groups from other areas. 

In studying their own text or the text of their peers from other areas, 
peasants would be studying discourse that evolved from the decodifi- 
cation of atheme. 

After discussing, not merely reading, the previous discourse, they 
would criticize this discourse and create a new one, also to be tape- 
recorded. The discourse about the previous discourse, which involves 
knowledge of previous knowledge, would give rise to a new text, a second 
reading book proportionately richer, more critical, more pluralistic in 
its theme. - 

In this manner, one would be seriously attempting to develop the 
peasants’ self-expression so that it can be critically introduced into the 
real world of the peasants’ environment. This is a critical process through 
which peasants would more quickly gain a clear understanding that a 
particular system or way of living is the equivalent of a particular form 


- of thought-language. 


NOTES 


1. For a definition of the term generative word, see chap.6, n.2. 
2. For a definition of the term codification, see chap.6, n.14. 
3. For a definition of the term decodification, see chap.6 n.15. 
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CHAPTER SIX The Adult Literacy 
Process as Cultural 
Action for Freedom: 


i 


Every Educational Practice Implies a Concept 
of Man and the World 


i xperience teaches us not to assume that the obvious is clearly under- ' 
stood. So it is with the truism with which we begin: All educational it 
practice implies a theoretical stance on the educator's part. This stance ( ir! 
in turn implies—sometimes more, sometimes less explicitly—an inter- bat 
pretation of man and the world. It could not be otherwise. The process He 
of men’s orientation in the world involves not just the association of a 


*This chapter was translated by Loretta Slover 
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sense images, as for animals. It involves, above all, thought-language, f j 
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. that is, the possibility of the act of knowing throtigh his-praxis, by which 
| man transforms reality. For man, this process of orientation in the world 
can be understood neither as a purely subjective event, nor as an ob- 
jective or mechanistic one, but only as an event in which subjectivity 
and objectivity are united. Orientation in the world, so understood, 
‘ places the question of the purposes of action at the level of critical 
| perception of reality. 

If, for animals, orientation in the world means adaptation to the 
world, for man it means humanizing the world by transforming it. For 
| animals there is no historical sense, no options or values in their ori- 
‘ entation in the world; for man there is both an historical and a value 
dimension. Men have:the sense of “project,” in contrast to the instinctive 
routines of animals. 

The action of men without objectives, whether the objectives are 
. right or wrong, mythical or demythologized, naive or critical, is not 

praxis, though it may be orientation in the world. And not being praxis, 
it is action ignorant both of its own process and of its aim. The inter- 


| relation of the awareness of aim and of process is the basis for planning 


| action, which implies methods, objectives, and value options. 
Teaching adults to read and write must be seen, analyzed, and 
understood in this way. The critical analyst will discover, in the methods 
_and texts used by educators and students, practical value options that 
i betray a philosophy of man, well or poorly outlined, coherent or inco- 
herent. Only someone with a mechanistic mentality, which Marx would 
call grossly materialistic, could reduce adult literacy lgarning to a purely 
! technical action. Such a naive approach would be incapable of perceiving 
:that technique itself as an instrument of men in their orientation in the 
world is not neutral. We shall try, however, to prove by analysis the 
self-evidence of our statement. 


‘The Illiterate as the Empty Man 


Let us consider the case of primers used as the basic texts for 
teaching adults to read and write. Let us further propose two distinct 
types: a poorly done primer and a good one, according to the genre’s 
‘own criteria. Let us even suppose that the author of the good primer 
based the selection of its generative words on a prior knowledge of which 
words have the greatest resonance for the learner (a practice not com- 
re found, though it does exist).? _ 


j 
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Doubtlessly, such an author is already far beyond the colléague 
who composes his primer with words he himself chooses in his own 
library. Both authors, however, are identical in a fundamental way. In 
each case they themselves decompose the given generative words and 
from the syllables create new words. With these words, in turn, the 
authors form simple sentences and, little by little, small stories, the so- 
called reading lessons. 

‘ Let us say that the author of the second primer, going one step 
further, suggests that the teachers who use it initiate discussions about 
one or another word, sentence, or text with their students. 

After considering either of these hypothetical cases, we may legit- 
imately conclude that there is an implicit concept‘of man in the primer’s 
method and content, whether it is recognized by the authors or not. This 
concept can be reconstructed from various angles. We begin with the 
fact, inherent in the idea and use of the primer, that it is the teacher 
who chooses the words and proposes them to the learner. Insofar as the 
primer is the mediating object between the teacher and students, and 
the students are to be “filled” with words the teachers have chosen, one 
can easily detect a first important dimension of the image of man that 
here begins to emerge. It is the profile of a man whose consciousness 
is “spatialized,” and must be “filled”or “fed” in order to know. This 
same conception led Sartre, criticizing the notion that “to know is to 
eat,” to exclaim, “O philosophie alimentaire!”* 

This “nutritionist” concept of knowledge, so common in current 
educational practice, is found very clearly in the primer.‘ Illiterates are 
considered “undernourished,” not in the literal sense in which many of 
them really are, but because they lack the “bread of the spirit.” Con- 
sistent with the concept of knowledge as food, illiteracy is conceived of 
as a “poison herb,” intoxicating and debilitating persons who cannot 
read or write. Thus, much is said about the “eradication” of illiteracy 
to cure the disease.* In this way, deprived of their character as linguistic 
signs constitutive of man’s thought-language, words are transformed into 
mere “deposits of vocabulary”—the bread of the spirit that the illiterates 
are to “eat” and “digest.” 

This “nutritionist” view of knowledge perhaps also explains the 
humanitarian character of certain Third World adult literacy campaigns. 
If millions of men are illiterate, “starving for letters,” “thirsty for words,” 
the word must be brought to them to save them from “hunger” and 
“thirst.” The word, according to the naturalistic concept of consciousness 
implicit in the primer, must be “deposited,” not born of the creative 
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effort of the learners. As understood in this concept, man is a sean 
being, the object of the process of learning to read and ne an = 
its subject. As an object his task is to study” atest ‘Seay 
lessons, which in fact are almost completely alienating fa a see , 
having so little, if anything, to do with the student’s sociocultur ra : 
It would be a truly interesting study to analyze the rea ape : 
being used in private or official adult literacy campaigns 1n ie pase 
urban areas of Third World countries. It would not be unusual to 
among such texts sentences and readings like the following randor 


samples:’ 


A asa é da ave—‘The wing is of. the bird.” 

Eva viu a uva—“Eva saw the grape. 

O galo canta—‘The cock crows.” 7 

O cachorro ladra—“The dog barks. : 

Maria gosta dos animais—“Mary likes animals. , 

Jodo cuida das érvores—“John takes care of the trees. 

O pai de Carlinhos se chama Anténio. Carlinhos éum bom menino, 
bem comportado e estudioso—*Charles’s father 8 name is Antonio. 
Charles is a good, well-behaved, and studious boy. 

Ada deu o dedo ao urubu? Duvido, Ada deu o dedo aarara.... 

Se vocé trabalha com martelo e prego, tenha cuidado para re furar 
o dedo—“If you hammer a nail, be careful not to smash your finger. 


Peter did not know how to read. Peter was ashamed. One a Peter 
went to school and registered for a night course. Peter 8 = er Kis 
very good. Peter knows how to read now. Look at Peter 8 ne ee 
lessons are generally illustrated. ] Peter is smiling. He - appy = . 
He already has a good job. Everyone ought to follow his example. 


In saying that Peter is smiling because he knows how to read, at 
he is happy because he now has a good job, and that he is an rece 
for all to follow, the authors establish a relationship between know : 
how to read and getting good jobs that, in fact, cannot be borne ne : 
This naiveté reveals, at least, a failure to perceive the structure - only 
of illiteracy but of social phenomena in general. Such an rpseale breed 
admit that these phenomena exist, but it cannot perceive eeehe atio e 
ship to the structure of the society in which they are found. It — 
these phenomena were mythical, above and beyond concrete ae ek 
or the results of the intrinsic inferiority of a certain class of men. | x e 
to grasp contemporary illiteracy as a typical manifestation of the cu mi 
of silence,” directly related -te-underdeveloped structures, this approac 
cannot offer an objective, critical response to the challenge of satan 
Merely teaching men to read and write does not work miracles; if there 
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are not enough jobs for men able to work, teaching.more men to read 
and write will not create them. ' eh 

One of these readers presents among its lessons the following two 
texts on consecutive pages without relating them. The first is about May 
1, the Labor Day holiday, on which workers commemorate their strug- 
gles. It does not say how or where these are commemorated, or what 
the nature of the historical conflict was. The main theme of the second 
lesson is holidays. It says that “on these days people ought to go to the 
beach to swim and sunbathe. . . .” Therefore, if May 1 is a holiday, 
and if on holidays people should go to the beach, the conclusion is that 
the workers should go swimming on Labor Day, instead of meeting with 
their unions in the public squares to discuss their problems. 

Analysis of these texts reveals, then, a simplistic vision of men, 
of their world, of the relationship between the two, and of the literacy 
process that unfolds in that world. 

A asa é da aye, Eva viu a uva, O galo canta, and O cachorro ladra 
are linguistic contexts that, when mechanically memorized and repeated, 
are deprived of their authentic dimension as thought-language in dynamic 
interplay with reality. Thus impoverished, they are not authentic expres- 
sions of the world. 

Their authors do not recognize in the poor classes the ability to 
know and even create the texts that would express their own thought- 
language at the level of their perception of the world. The authors repeat 
with the texts what they do with the words, that is, they introduce them 
into the learners’ consciousness as if it were empty space—once more, 
the nutritionist concept of knowledge. 


The Illiterate as the Marginal Man 


Still more, the astructural perception of illiteracy revealed in these 
texts exposes the other false view of illiterates as marginal men.° Those 
who consider them marginal must, nevertheless, recognize the existence 
of a reality to which they are marginal—not only physical space, but 
historical, social, cultural, and economic realities—that is, the structural 
dimension of reality. In this way, illiterates have to be recognized as 
beings “outside of,” “marginal to” something, since it is impossible to 
be marginal to nothing. But being “outside of” or “marginal 
to”necessarily implies a movement of the one said to be marginal from 
the center, where he was, to the periphery. This movement, which is 
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an action, presupposes in turn not only an agent but also his reasons. 
Admitting the existence of men “outside of” or “marginal to” structural 
reality, we may legitimately ask: who is the author of this movement 
from the center of the structure to its margin? Do so-called marginal 
men, among them the illiterates, make the decision to move out to the 
periphery of society? If so, marginality is an option with all that. it 
involves: hunger, sickness, rickets, pain, mental deficiencies, living 
death, crime, promiscuity, despair, the impossibility of being. In fact, 
however, it is difficult to accept that 40 percent of Brazil’s population, 


almost 90 percent of Haiti’s, 60 percent of Bolivia’s, about 40 percent 
of Peru’s, more than 30 percent of Mexico’s and Venezuela's, and about 


¥O. percent of Guatemala’s would have made the tragic choice of their 
own marginality as illiterates.*° If, then, marginality is not by choice, 
marginal man has been expelled from and kept outside of the social 
system and is therefore the object of violence. 

In fact, however, the social structure as a whole does not “expel,” 
nor is marginal man a “being outside of.” He is, on the contrary, a 
“being inside of,” within the social structure, and in a dependent re- 
lationship to those whom we call falsely autonomous beings, inauthentic 
“beings for themselves.” ; 

A less rigorous approach, one more simplistic, less critical, more 
technicist, would say that it was unnecessary to reflect on what it would 
consider unimportant questions such as illiteracy and teaching adults to 
read and write. Such an approach might even add that the discussion 
of the concept of marginality is an unnecessary academic exercise. In 
fact, however, it-is not so. In accepting the illiterate as a person who 
exists on the fringe of society, we are led to envision him as a sort of 
“sick man,” for whom literacy would be the “medicine” to cure him, 
enabling him to “return” to the “healthy” structure from which “he has 
become separated.” Educators would be benevolent counselors, scouring 
the outskirts of the city for the stubborn illiterates, runaways from the 
good life, to restore them to the forsaken bosom of happiness by giving 
them the gift of the word. 

In the light of such a concept—unfortunately, all too widespread— 
literacy programs can never be efforts toward freedom; they will never 
question the very reality that deprives men of the right to speak up— 
not only illiterates but all those who are treated as objects in a dependent 
relationship. These men, illiterate or not, are in fact not marginal. What 
we said before bears repeating: They are not “beings outside of”; they 
are “beings for another.” Therefore the solution to their problem is to 
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become, not “beings inside of,” but men freeing themselves; for, in 
reality, they are not marginal to the structure, but oppressed en within 
it. Alienated men, they cannot overcome their dependency by “incor- 
poration” into the very structure responsible for their dependency. There 
is no other road to humanization—theirs as well as everyone sissies 
other than authentic transformation of the dehumanizing structure. 

_ From this last point of view, the illiterate is no longer a person 
living on the fringe of society, a marginal man, but rather a representative 
of the dominated strata of society, in conscious or unconscious opposition 
to those who, in the same structure, treat him as a thing. Thus, also 
teaching men to read and write is no longer an inconsequential matter 
of ba, be, bi, bo, bu, of memorizing an alienated word, but a difficult 
apprenticeship in naming the world. 

In the first hypothesis, interpreting illiterates as men marginal to 
society; the literacy process reinforces the mythicization of reality by 
keeping it opaqué and by dulling the “empty consciousness” of the 
learner with innumerable alienating words and phrases. By contrast, in 
the second hypothesis, viewing illiterates as men oppressed within ‘the 
system, the literacy process, as cultural action for freedom, is an act of 
knowing in which the learner assumes the role of kaowite subject in 
dialogue with the educator. For this very reason, it is a courageous 
endeavor to demythologize reality, a process through which aa who 
had previously been submerged in reality begin to emerge in order to 
reinsert themselves into it with critical awareness. 

Therefore the educator must strive for an ever greater clarity of 
what, at times without his conscious knowledge, illumines the path of 
his action. Only in this way will-he truly be able to assume the role of 
one of the subjects of this action and remain consistent in the process. 


roo 


The Adult Literacy Process as 
Act of Knowing j ‘a 


To be an act of knowing, the adult literacy process demands among 
teachers a students a relationship of authentic dialogue. True dialogue 
unites subjects together in the cognition of a k j i 
mediates between them. ss Bee ae _ 
If learning to-read and write is to constitute an act of knowing, the 
earners must assume from the beginning the role of creative subjects. 
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It is not a matter of memorizing and repeating given syllables, words, 
and phrases, but rather of reflecting critically on the process of reading 
and writing itself, and on the profound significance of language. 

Insofar as language is impossible without thought, and language 
and thought are impossible without the world to which they refer, the 
human word is more than mere vocabulary—it is word-and-action. The 
cognitive dimensions of the literacy process must include the relation- 
ships of men with their world. These relationships are the source of the 
dialectic between the products men achieve in transforming the world 
and the conditioning these products in turn exercise on men. 

Learning to read and write ought to be an opportunity for men to 
know what speaking the word really means: a human act implying re- 
- flection and action. As such it is a primordial human right and not the 
privilege of a few.'? Speaking the word is not a true act if it is not at 
the same time associated with the right of self-expression and world- 
expression, of creating and re-creating, of deciding and choosing and 
ultimately participating in society’s historical process. 

In the culture of silence the masses are mute, that is, they are 
prohibited from creatively taking part in the transformations of their 
society and therefore prohibited from being. Even if they can occasionally 
read and write because they were “taught” in humanitarian—but not 
humanist—literacy campaigns, they are nevertheless alienated from the 
power responsible for their silence. 

Illiterates know they are concrete men. They know that they do 
things. What they do not know in the culture of silence—in which they 
are ambiguous, dual beings—is that men’s actions -as such are trans- 
forming, creative, and re-creative. Overcome by the myths of this cul- 
ture, including the myth of their own “natural inferiority,” they do not 
know that their action upon the world is also transforming. Prevented 
from having a “structural perception” of the facts involving them, they 
do not know that they cannot “have a voice,” that is, that they cannot 
exercise the right to participate consciously in the sociohistorical trans- 
formation of their society, because their work does not belong to them. 

. It could be said (and we would agree) that it is not possible to 
recognize all this apart from praxis, that is, apart from reflection and 
action, and that to attempt it would be pure idealism. But it is also true 
that action upon an object must be critically analyzed in order to un- 
derstand both the object itself and the understanding one has of it. The 
act of knowing involves a dialectical movement that goes from action to 
reflection and from reflection upon action to a new action. For the learner 
to know what he did not know before, he must engage in an authentic 
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. process of abstraction by means of which he can reflect on the action- 


object whole, or, more generally, on forms of orientation in the world. 
In this process of abstraction, situations representative of how the learner 
orients himself in the world are proposed to him as the objects of his 
critique. : 

As an event calling forth the critical reflection of both the learners 
and educators, the literacy process must refate speaking the word to 
transforming reality, and to man’s role in this transformation. Perceiving 
the significance of that relationship is indispensable for those learning 
to read and write if we are really committed to liberation. Such a per- 
ception will lead the learners to recognize a much greater right than that 
of being literate. They will ultimately recognize that, as men, they have 
the right to have a voice. ~_ 

On the other hand, as an act of knowing, learning to read,and write 
presupposes not only a theory of knowing but a method that corresponds 


to the theory. . 4 


a We recognize the indisputable unity between subjectivity and ob- 
jectivity in the act of knowing. Reality is never just simply the objective 
datum, the concrete fact, but is also men’s perception of it. Once again 
this is not a subjectivistic or idealistic affirmation, as it might seem. On 
the contrary, subjectivism and idealism come into play when the sub- 
jective-objective unity is broken. *? 

The adult literacy process as an act of knowing implies the existence 
of two interrelated contexts. One is the context of authentic dialogue 
between learners and educators as equally knowing subjects. This is 
what schools should be—the theoretical context of dialogue. The second 
is bl cae concrete context of facts, the social reality in which men 
exist. 

In the theoretical context of dialogue, the facts presented by the 
real or concrete context are critically analyzed. This analysis involves 
the exercise of abstraction, through which, by means of representations 
of concrete reality, we seek knowledge of that reality. The instrument 
for this abstraction in our methodology is codification, or representation’ 
of the existential situations of the learners.'* | 

Codification, on the one hand, mediates between the concrete and 
theoretical contexts (of reality). On the other hand, as knowable object 
it mediates between the knowing subjects, educators and learners who 
seek in dialogue to unveil the action-object wholes. _ o 

This type of liigiiStic discourse must be “redd” by anyone who - 
tries to interpret it, even when purely pictorial. As such, it presents 
what Chomsky calls surface structure and deep structure. 
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The surface structure of codification makes the action-object whole 
explicit in a purely taxonomic form. The first stage of decodification— 
or reading—is descriptive.’ At this stage, the “readers”—or decodi- 
fiers—focus on the relationship between the categories constituting the 
codification. This preliminary focus on the surface structure is followed 
by “problematizing” the codified situation. This leads the learner to the 
second and fundamental stage of decodification, the comprehension of 


the codification’s deep structure. By understanding the codification’s 


deep structure the learner can then understand the dialectic that exists 
as well as the 


between the categories presented in the surface structure, 
unity between the surface and deep structures. 

In our method, the codification initially takes the form of a pho- 
tograph or sketch that represents a real existent, or an existent con- 
structed by the learners. When this representation is projected as a 
slide, the learners effect an operation basic to the fact of knowing: they 
gain distance from the knowable object. This experience of distance is 
undergone as well by the educators, 80 that educators and learners 
together can reflect critically on the knowable object that mediates be- 
tween them. The aim of decodification is to arrive at the critical level 
of knowing, beginning with the learner's experierice of the situation in 
the “real context.” 

Whereas the codified representation is the knowable object me- 
diating between knowing subjects, decodification—dissolving the cod- 


ification into its constituent elements—is the operation by which the 


knowing subjects perceive relationships between the codification’s ele- 


ments and other facts presented by the real context, relationships that 
were formerly unperceived. Codification represents a given dimension 
of reality as individuals live it, and this dimension is proposed for their 
analysis in a context other.{han that in which they live it. Codification 
thus transforms what was a way of life in the real context into “objectum” 
in the theoretical context. The learners, rather than receive information 
about this or that fact, analyze aspects of their own existential experience 
represented in the codification. 

Existential experience is a whole. In illuminating one of its facets 
and perceiving the interrelation of that facet with others, the learners 
tend to replace a fragmented vision of reality with a total vision. From 
the point of view of a theory of knowledge, this means that the dynamic 
between codification of existential situations and decodification involves 
the learners in a constant reconstruction of their former “admiration” of 


reality. 
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We do not use the conce irati 
a pt of admiration here in the usus 
in its ethical or aesthetic sense, but with a special phil pare ae 
notation. penricaat 
a a admire is to objectify the “not I.” It is a dialectical operation — 
as capa man as man, differentiating him from the animal. It 
= aes y serra with the creative dimension of his language To 
implies that man stands over agai is “ i 
gainst his “not I” in ord 
ee ‘ - this se there is no act of knowing Since 
e object to be known. If the act of knowing i ic 
act--and no knowledge is ever plied ay rosdigraes 
complete—then in ord k 
not only admires the obj i adv ae 
ject, but must always be readmiring hi 
admiration. When we readmire siren aml 
imix our former admiration (al 
miralion of), we are simultaneous iri eel 
y admiring the act of admiri 
hee object admired, so that we can overcome the errors we ania ae 
ormer admiration. This readmiration leads us to a percepti ce 
anterior perception. = cas 
I oes 
cathe seep ailens representations of their existential 
atio ceiving former perceptions, the learners grad 
ee and timorously place in doubt the opinion aperye 
i and replace it with a more and more critical knowledge : 
sont : 7. oe that ¥e were to present to groups from a the 
ee e rig codifications that portray their imitation of the doa 
sie culty models—a natural tendency of the oppressed conscious- 
aegis a given moment.'* The dominated persons would perhaps, i 
: efense, deny the truth of the codification. As they decacaea th 3 
ase however, they would begin to perceive that their a na i 
. pou . = dominators’ models is a result of their jedertodeation of 
pans : en and, above all, of the myths of the superiority of the 
: a classes that cause the dominated to feel inferior. What in fact 
seas pelataias ee fe a naive analysis to be imitation. At 
. lominated classes reproduce the domi * styl 
life, it is because the domi Pi ie det Te 
ominators live “within” th i 
; n” the dominated. 
arp pence the ena only by getting distance from ie 
m. i 
ae nly then can they recognize them as their 
To the extent, however. interiori 
lent, , that interiorization of th i , 
' i only an individual phenomenon but also a Sal Pale, 
le i ¥ 
— a ae be asain by a type of cultural action in which salu 
pierre ures at is;~culfare;-as“dn interiorized product that in tum 
men’s subsequent acts, must become the object of men’s 
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knowledge so that they can perceive iis conditioning power. aaa 
action occurs at the level of superstucture. It can only Pe sear 
by what Althusser calls the dialectic of overdetermination. This a ytic 
tool prevents us from falling into mechanistic explanations or, what is 
worse, mechanistic action. An understanding of it precludes surprise 
that cultural myths remain after the infrastructure 1s transformed, even 
tion. 

v a the creation of a new culture is appropriate but impeded by 
interiorized cultural “residue,” this residue, these myths, must be ex- 
pelled by means of culture. Cultural action and cultural revolution, at 
different stages, constitute the modes of this expulsion. 

The learners must discover the reasons behind many of their at- 
titudes toward cultural reality and thus confront cultural reality in a new 
way. Readmiration of their former admiration is necessary in are to 
bring this about. The learners’ capacity for critical knowing—we . e- 
yond mere opinion—is established in the process of pier a 
relationships with the historical-cultural world in and with which they 
oe We do not mean to suggest that critical knowledge of man-world 
relationships arises as a verbal knowledge outside of praxis. Praxis is 
involved in the concrete situations that are codified for critical analysis. 
To analyze the codification in its deep structure 1s, for this very sone 
to reconstruct the former praxis and to become capable of a new an 
different praxis. The relationship between the theoretical context, 2 
which codified representations of objective facts are analyzed, and the 
concrete context, where these facts occur, has to be made real. 

Such education must have the character of commitment. It implies 

a movement from the concrete context, which provides objective facts, 
to the theoretical context, where these facts are analyzed in depth, and 
back to the concrete context, where men experiment with new forms of 


praxis. 


Dialogue as Methodology 


It might seem as if some of our statements defend the principle 
that, whatever the level of the learners, they ought to reconstruct the 
process of human.knowing in absolute terms. In fact, when we consider 
adult literacy learning or education in general as an act of knowing, we 


are advocating a synthesis between the educator's maximally systema- — 
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tized knowing and the learners’ minimally systematized knowing—a syn- _ 
thesis achieved in dialogue. The educator's role is to propose problems 
about the codified existential situations in order to help the learners 
arrive at a more and more critical view of their reality. The educator's ~ 
responsibility as conceived by this philosophy is thus greater in every 
way than that of his colleague whose duty is to transmit information that 
the learners memorize. Such an educator can simply repeat what he has 
read, and often misunderstood, since education for him does not mean 
an act of knowing. o 

The first type of educator, on the contrary, is a knowing subject, 
face to face with other knowing subjects. He can never be a mere 
memorizer, but a person constantly readjusting his knowledge who calls 
forth knowledge from his students. For him, education is a pedagogy of 
knowing. The educator whose approach is mere memorization is anti- 
dialogical; his act of transmitting knowledge is inalterable. For the ed- 
ucator who experiences the act of knowing together with his students, 
in contrast, dialogue is the sign of the act of knowing. He is aware, 
however, that not all dialogue is in itself the mark of a relationship of 
true knowledge. 

Socratic intellectualism—which mistook the definition of the con- 
cept for knowledge of the thing defined and this knowledge as virtue— 
did not constitute a true pedagogy of knowing, even though it was dia- 
logical. Plato’s theory of dialogue failed to go beyond the Socratic theory 
of the definition as knowledge, even though for Plato one of the necessary 
conditions for knowing was that man be capable of a prise de conscience, 
and though the passage from doxa to logos was indispensable for man 
to achieve truth. For Plato, the prise de conscience did not refer to what 
man knew or did not know or knew badly about his dialectical relation- - 
ship with the world; it was concerned rather with what man once knew 
and forgot at birth. To know was to remember or recollect forgotten 
knowledge. The apprehension of both doxa and logos and the overcoming 
of doxa by logos occurred, not in the man-world relationship, but in the 
effort to remember or rediscover a forgotten logos. eS 

For dialogue to be a method of true knowledge, the knowing subjects 
must approach reality scientifically in order to seek the dialectical con- 
nections that explain the form of reality. Thus, to know is not to remember 
something previously known and now forgotten. Nor can doza be over- 
come by logos apart from the dialectical relationship of man with his 
world, apart from men’s reflective action upon the world. j 

To be an act of knowing, then, the adult literacy process must 
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engage the learners in the constant problematizing of their existential 


situations. This problematizing employs generative words chosen by 
specialized educators in a preliminary investigation of whal we call the 
minimal linguistic universe of the future learners. The words are chosen 
(a) for their pragmatic value, that is, a8 linguistic signs that command 
a common understanding in a region or area of the same city or country 
(in the United States, for instance, the word soul has a special signifi- 
cance in black areas that it does not have among whites), and (b) for 
their phonetic difficulties, which will gradually be presented to those 
learning to read and write. Finally, it is important that the first generative 
word be trisyllabic. When it is divided into its syllables, each one 
constituting a syllabic family, the learners can experiment with various 
syllabic combinations even at first sight of the word. 

Having chosen seventeen generative words, the next step is to codify 
seventeen existential situations familiar to the learners.?® The generative 
words are then worked into the situations one by one in the order of 
their increasing phonetic difficulty. As we have already emphasized, 
these codifications are knowable objects that mediate between the know- 
ing subjects, educator-learners, jearner-educators. Their act of knowing 
is elaborated in the cfreulo de cultura (cultural discussion group), which 
functions as the theoretical context. 

In Brazil, before analyzing the learners’ existential situations and 
the generative words contained in them, we proposed the codified theme 
of man-world relationships in general.?° In Chile, at the suggestion of 
Chilean educators, this important dimension was discussed concurrently 
with learning to read and write. What is important is that the person 
learning words be concomitantly engaged in a critical analysis of the 

social framework in which men exist. For example, the word favela in 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and‘the word callampa in Chile represent, each 
with its own nuances, the same social, economic, and cultural reality 
of the vast numbers of slum dwellers in those countries. If favela and 
callampa are used as generative words for the people of Brazilian and 
Chilean slums, respectively, the codification will have to represent slum 
situations. 

There are many people who consider slum dwellers marginal, in- 
trinsically wicked and inferior. To such people we recommend the prof- 
itable experience of discussing the slum situation with slum dwellers 
themselves. Since some of.these critics are often simply mistaken, it is 


possible that they may rectify their mythical clichés and assume a more 


scientific attitude. They may avoid saying that the illiteracy, alcoholism, 


% 
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re crime of the slums, that its sickness, infant mortality, learnin 
ieee and poor hygiene, reveal the “inferior nature” of its in, 
: si ' : ey may even end up realizing that if intrinsic evil exists it 
part of the structures, and that it is the structures that need 
transformed. ; ee 
fe Be should be pointed out that the Third World as a whole, and more 
ae € parts than in others, suffers from the same misunderstandin 
re ee eee of the so-called metropolitan societies. They = 
orld as the incarnation of evil, the primiti devi 
and sloth—in sum, as historical iable: ant seed 
y unviable without the director societi 
s e ° 3 . 
oe Manichaean attitude is at the source of the impulse to “save” 
ae emon-possessed Third World, “educating it” and “correcting it 
in. sg according to the director societies’ own criteria an 
— e expansionist interests of the director societies are implicit in 
a ee These societies can never relate to the Third World as 
Ae = since partnership presupposes equals, no matter how different 
qual parties may be, And can never be established between parti 
antagonistic to each other. ae 
it ae lene einai World by the director societies 6k 
ination, whereas in its legitimate aspirati i 
pendence lies its utopian vision: Seen 
sa. é eee al 
ie save the director societies in the 
eo 7 rs a the pedagogy that we defend, conceived ina significant 
meu - a as is itself a utopian pedagogy. By this very fact 
of hope, for to be utopian is not to be idealisti 
impractical but rather to en i iati de On 
gage in denunciation and annunciati: 
ge on. O 
eric a do without a vision of man and of the world. It ae 
: aman a eee nea that finds its expression in a dialogical 
e teachers and learners together, in th 
hic ‘ e act of analyzi 
a dehumanizing reality, denounce it while announcing its transf ie 
in ee name of the liberation of man. ate 
oh or this very reason, denunciation and annunciation in this utopian 
6 bed ha = meant to be emply words, but an historic commitment 
sia a a 2 a saan situation today increasingly demande 
scientific understanding of that situation. Simi 
rec tanding | . Similarly, the - 
oe - its transformation increasingly requires a theory a ansbacain 
saree et, near! act 2 Area implies the transformation of the de. 
reality or the establishment of that which is ann 
| e este ounced. Rather 
as ie moment in a historical process, the announced reality is ae “dy 
present in the act of denunciation and annunciation.?! , 


° 
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That is why the utopian character of our educational theory and 
practice is as permanent as education itself, which for us is cultural 
action. Its thrust toward denunciation and annunciation cannut be ex- 
hausted when the reality denounced today cedes its place tomorrow to 
the reality previously announced in the denunciation. When education 
is no longer utopian, that is, when it no longer embodies the dramatic 
unity of denunciation and annunciation, it is either because the future 
has no more meaning for men, or because men are afraid to risk living 
the future as creative overcoming of the present, which has become old. 

The more likely explanation is generally the latter. That is why 
some people today study all the possibilities the future contains, in order 
to “domesticate” it and keep it in line with the present, which is what 
they intend to maintain. If there is any anguish in director societies 
hidden beneath the cover of their cold technology, it springs from their 
desperate determination that their metropolitan status be preserved in 
the future. Among the things the Third World may learn from the met- 
ropolitan societies there is this that is fundamental: not to replicate those 
societies when its current utopia becomes fact. 

When we defend such a conception of education—realistic pre- 
cisely to the extent that it is utopian, that is, to the extent that it 
denounces what in fact is, and finds therefore between denunciation and 
‘ts realization the time of its praxis-—we are attempting to formulate a 
type of education that corresponds to the specifically human mode of 
being, which is historical. : 

There is no annunciation without denunciation, just as every de- 
nunciation generates annunciation. Without the latter, hope is impos- 
sible. In an authentic utopian vision, however, hoping does not mean 
folding one’s arms and waiting. Waiting is only possible when one, filled 
with hope, seeks through reflective action to achieve that announced 
future which is being born within the denunciation. 

That is why there is no genuine hope in those who intend to make 
the future repeat their present, or in those who see the future as something 
predetermined. Both have a domesticated notion of history: the former 
because they want to stop time, the latter because they are certain about 
a future they already “know.” Utopian hope, on the contrary, is en- 
gagement full of risk. That is why the dominators, who merely denounce 
those who denounce them and have nothing to announce but the pres- 
ervation of the status quo, can never be utopian or, for that matter, 

prophetic.” it 

A utopian pedagogy of denunciation and annunciation such as ours 
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will have to be an act of knowing the denounced reality at the level of 
alphabetization and postalphabetization, which are in each case cultural 
action. That is why there is such emphasis on the continual proble- 


matization of the learners’ existential situations as represented in the © 


codified images. The longer the problematization proceeds, and the more 
the subjects enter into the “essence” of the probleraiized object, the 
more they are able to unveil this essence. The more they unveil it, the 
more their awakening consciousness deepens, thus leading to the “con- 
scientization” of the situation by the poor classes. Their critical self- 
insertion into reality, that is, their conscientization, makes the trans- 
formation of their state of apathy into the utopian state of denunciation 
and annunciation a viable project... 


Sowers of the Word = 
: a 
One must not think, however that learning to read an i 
cedes conscientization, or vice ng Coes eee 
neously with the literacy or postliteracy process. It must be so. In our 
educational method, the word is net something static or disconnected 
from men’s existential experiences but a dimension of their thought- 
language about the world. That is*why when they participate critically 
in analyzing the first generative words linked with their existential ex- 
perience, when they focus on the syllabic families that result from that 
analysis, when they perceive the michanism of the syllabic combinations 
of their language, the learners # discover, in the various possibilities 
of combination, their own words. Little by little, as these possibilities 
multiply, the learners, through magiery of new generative words, expand 


both their vocabulary and their agpacity f i a 
’ - opment of their creative imagina' re en opmerre oa a las 7 


In some areas in Chile undezgoin i 
_In some i ezgoing agrarian reform, the peasants 
saeerion: in the literacy prograsfs wrote words with their tools on the 

irt roads where they were working They composed the words from the 
syllabic combinations they were légrning. “These men are sowers of the 
word, said Maria Edi Ferreira, g sociologist from the Santiago team 
working in the Institute of Trainiig and Research in Agrarian Reform. 
Indeed, they were not only sowing words but discussing ideas, aiid 
coming to understand their role inthe world better and better. 

We asked one of these sowers of words, finishing the first level of 


A 
“ 
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literacy classes, why he hadn’t learned to read and write before the 
agrarian reform. 

“Before the agrarian reform, my friend,” he said, “I didn’t even 
think. Neither did my friends.” 

“Why?” we asked. 

“Because it wasn’t possible. We lived under orders. We only had 
to carry out orders. We had nothing to say,” he replied emphatically. 

The simple answer of this peasant is a clear analysis of the culture 
of silence. In the culture of silence, to exist is only to live. The body 
carries out orders from above. Thinking is difficult, speaking the word, 
forbidden. 

“When all this land belonged to one latifundio,” said another man 
in the same conversation, “there was no reason to read and write. We 
weren’t responsible for anything. The boss gave the orders and we 
obeyed. Why read and write? Now it’s a different story. Take me, for 
example. In the asentamiento, | am responsible not only for my work 
like all the other men but also for tool repairs.** When I started I couldn’t 
read, but I soon realized that I needed to read and write. You can’t 
imagine what it was like to go to Santiago to buy parts. I couldn’t get 
oriented. I was afraid of everything—afraid of the big city, of buying 
the wrong thing, of being cheated. Now it’s all different.” 

Observe how precisely this peasant described his former experience 
as an illiterate: his mistrust, his magical (though logical) fear of the 
world, his timidity. And observe the sense of security with which he 
repeats, “Now it’s all different.” 

“What did you feel, my friend,” we asked another sower of words 
on a different occasion, “when you were able to write and read your first 
word?” 

“I was happy because I discovered I could make words speak,” he 
replied. 7 
Dario Salas reports, “In our conversations with peasants we were 
struck by the images they used to express their interest and satisfaction 
about becoming literate. For example, ‘Before we were blind, now the 
veil has fallen from our eyes’; ‘I came only to learn how to sign my name. 
I never believed I would be able to read, too, at my age’; ‘Before, letters 
seemed like little puppets. Today they say something to me, and | can 
make them talk.’ ”** 

“It is touching,” continues Salas,“to observe the delight of the 
peasants as the world of words Opens to them. Sometimes they would 
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say, ‘We're so tired our heads eae don’ 
without learning to read and write.’ "26 : eco eaten te 
belie: words were taped during research on “generative 
Paes wits ; eae ‘ : 
pi pe ey are an illiterate’s decodification of a codified existential 
“You see a house there, sad, as if it were aband 
» sad, loned. Wh 
see a house with a child in it, it seems happier. It gives more ji and 
peace to people passing by. The father of the family arrives home from 
work exhausted, worried, bitter, and his little boy comes to meet him — 
with a big hug, because a little boy is not yet like a big person. The 
father already begins to be happier just from seeing his children. Then 
he really enjoys himself. He is moved by his son’s wanting to please 
him. The father becomes more peaceful, and forgets his problems.” 
Note once again the simplicity of expression, both profound and 
tarts in the peasant’s language. These are the people considered 
: ae ignorant by thg proponents of the nutritionist concept of lit- 
In 1968, an Uruguayan team published a small book, You Live as 
‘ou Can (Se Vive como se puede), whose contents are taken from the 


‘tape recordings of literacy classes for urban dwellers. Its first edition of 


three thousand copies was sold out in Montevideo in fifteen days, as 
? 


’ was the second edition. The following is an excerpt from this book. 


THE COLOR OF WATER 


Water? Water? What is water used for? 
“Yes, yes, we saw it (in the picture).” 
Oh, my native village, so far away... .” 
sy you remember that village?” 
he stream where I grew up, called Dead Friar . 
a up aie a Sconmnarel moving from one ‘face to another pear 
color of the water brings back i i noties.” 
“he pi ini oe haat memories, beautiful memories." 
“It is used for washing. We used it to wash cloth 
aoe ‘ clothes, and the 
ne : be the fields used to go there to drink, and we washed ourselves 
ie es also use the water for drinking?” 
; es, when we were at the stream and had no oth 
drink, we drank from the stream. I remember once in 1945 - ae 
of locusts came from somewhere, and we had to fish them out of the 
water... I was small, but I remember taking out the locusts like 
this, with my two hands—and I had no others. And 1 remember how 


e 
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hot the water was when there was a drought and the stream was almost 
dry . . . the water was dirty, muddy, and het, with all kinds of things 
in it. But we had to drink it or die of thirst.” 


The whole book is like this, pleasant in style, with great strength 
of expression of the world of its authors, those anonymous people, sowers 
of words, seeking to emerge from the culture of silence. 

Yes, these ought to be the reading texts for people learning to read 
and write, and not “Eva saw the grape,” “The bird’s wing,” “If you 
hammer a nail, be careful not to hit your fingers.” Intellectualistic prej- 
udices and above all class prejudices are responsible for the naive and 
unfounded notions that the people cannot write their own texts, or that 
a tape of their conversations is valueless, since their conversations are 
impoverished of meaning. Comparing what the sowers of words said in 
the above references with what is generally written by specialist authors 
of reading lessons, we are convinced that only someone with very pro- 
nounced lack of taste or a lamentable scientific incompetency would 
choose the specialists’ texts. 

Imagine a book written entirely in this simple, poetic, free language 
of the people, a book on which interdisciplinary teams would collaborate 
in the spirit of true dialogue. The role of the teams would be to elaborate 
specialized sections of the book in problematic terms. For example, a 
section on linguistics would deal simply though not simplistically, with 
questions fundamental to the learners’ critical understanding of language. 
Let me emphasize again that since one of the important aspects of adult 
literacy work is the development of the capacity for expression, the 
section on linguistics would present themes for the learners to discuss, 
ranging from the increase of vocabulary to questions about communi- 
cation—including the study of synonyms and antonyms, with its analysis 
of words in the linguistic context, and the use of metaphor, of which 
the people are such masters. Another section might provide the tools 
for a sociological analysis of the content of the texts. 

These texts would not, of course, be used for mere mechanical 
reading, which leaves the readers without any understanding of what is 
real. Consistent with the nature of this pedagogy, they would become 
the object of analysis in reading seminars. 

Add to all this the great stimulus it would be for those learning to 
read and write, as well as for students on more advanced levels, to know 
that they were reading and discussing the work of their own companions. 
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- pit such a work, it is necessary to have faith in the 
people, solidarity with them. It is necessary to be utopian, in th 
in which we have used the word. es oper ne 


NOTES 


1. This essay first appeared in the H. . : 
no. 2 (May 1970): 205-225 arvard Educational Review, vol.40, 


_ 2 In languages like Portuguese or Spanish, word 
labically. Thus, every nonmonosyllabic alr fem agi ba ate 
sense that other words can be constructed from its decomposed syllables For 
a word to be authentically generative, however, certain conditions must be 
aha are these will be discus in a later section of this essay. [At the phonetic 
evel the term generative word is properly applicable only in a sound-syllabic 
cae dessus plies igh alco application is universal. See Sylvia 
- acher i 
ee a eae treatment of the concept of generative 


3. Jean Paul Sartre, Situations I (Paris: Librairie Gallimard, 1947), p.31. 


4. The nutritionist concept of knowledge is suggested by “ 
readings,” by classes that consist only of iectaaes; by ike use af Beast 
dialogues in language learning; by bibliographical notes that indicate not onl 
which chapter but which lines and words are to be read; by the method: ( 
evaluating the students’ progress in learning. , = 


5. See Paulo Freire, “La alfabetizacién de adultos, critica de su visién 


ingenua; compreensién de su visi6n critica,” i . : 
(Santiago: ICIRA, 1969). i6n critica,” in Introduccién a la accién cultural 


: 6. There are two noteworthy exceptions among these primers: 

Brazil, Viver e lutar, developed by a team of spesialisis of the Basic piesa 
Movement, sponsored by the National Conference of Bishops. (This reader 
became the object of controversy after it was banned as subversive by the then 
governor of Guanabara, Mr. Carlos Lacerda, in 1963.) (2) In Chile, the ESPIGA 
collection, despite some small defects. The collection was organized by Jefatura 


de PI caer : 
eda Extraordinarios de Educacié6n de Adultos, of the Public Education 


7. Since at the time this essa i iter di 

y was writlen the writer did not h 

to the primers, and was, therefore, vulnerable to recording phrases feiprectscly 
or to confusing the author of one or another primer, it was thought best not to 
identify the authors or the titles of the books. 
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Changes in Hispanic Population by State: 1970-1980. 


1 


Percent 
Change 
Total Hispanic Total Hispanic —_ Hispanic In Total Hispanic Total Hispanic Hispanic In 
Population Population Population: Population Population Population: 
State 1970 1980 1970-1980 State 1970 1980 1970-1980 


Alabama 38,848 33,100 -17.3 Montana 6,344 9,974 
Alaska 4,625 9,497 Nebraska 20.768 28,020 
Arizona 265,006 440,915 i Nevada 20,505 53.786 
Arkansas 24,358 17,873 -36. New Hampshire 2,281 5,587 
California 2,368,748 4,543,770 : New Jersey 288,488 491,867 
Colorado 225,506 339,300 : New Mexico 308,340 476,089 
Connecticut 65,468 124,499 is New York 1,352,302 1,659,245 
Delaware 8,477 9,671 : North Carolina 43,414 56,607 
District of North Dakota 2,492 3,903 

Columbia 15,108 17,652 : Ohio 129,996 119,880 
Florida 405,037 857,898 ; Oklahoma 51,284 57,413 
Georgia 45,289 61,261 : Oregon 22,338 65,833 
Hawaii 24,864 71,479 : Pennsylvania 108,893 154,004 
Idaho 16,086 36,615 ‘ Rhode Island 7,596 19,707 
Illinois 393,347 635,525 3 South Carolina - 14,111 33,414 
Indiana 112,472 87,020 : South Dakota 2,929 4,028 
lowa 21,022 25,536 J Tennessee 49 588 34,081 
Kansas 54,185 63,333 yf Texas 1,840,862 2,985,643 
Kentucky 44,758 27,403 : Utah 33,911 50,302 
Louisiana 70,575 99,105 F Vermont 1,611 3,304 
Maine 2,433 5,005 , Virginia 40,222 79,873 
Maryland 45,461 64,740 : Washington 57,358 119,986 
Massachusetts 66,146 141,043 F West Virginia 8,780 12,707 
Michigan 151,070 162,388 : Wisconsin 62,878 . 62,981 
Minnesota 37,257 32,124 -15. Wyoming 13,894 24,499 
Mississippi 15,815 24,731 
Missouri 60,091 51,667 . This table courtesy AGENDA Magazine, 

Sources: 1970 Census of Population, U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, PC (Sl)-30, February 1973. 
1980 Census of Population and Housing, U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, PHC 80-V-I, April 1981. 


Married-couple family 
i Ze ‘ Other family, 
A aigore Fa | )6male householder 
Family Households, by Type, Race, and Spanish Origin: 1980. ae Other family 
female householder 


Source: U.S. Bureayof the Census, Current Population Reports, Percent 
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as they were before they were transformed by that elated sure- 


ness (of what: of life or of death? ); they are the faces of coarse - 


and humble people. But the memory will never leave me. Any- 
one who has looked Hope in the face will never forget it. He 
will search for it everywhere he goes, among all kinds of men. 
And he will dream of finding it again someday, somewhere, 
perhaps among those closest to him. In every man there is the 
possibility of his being — or, to be more exact, of his becoming 
once again — another man. 
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Mexican Masks 


Impassioned heart, 
disguise your sorrow ... 
' —Popular song 


> TheMexican, whether young or old, criollo or mestizo,’ gen- 
a eral or laborer or lawyer, seems to me to be a-person wha-shuts 


yy 


‘ a smile. In his harsh solitude, which is both barbed and courteous, 


and so is his 


euerything-serves him_asadefense: silence and words, polite- 


E ness_and disdain. irony and resignation. 
F¢ awmprivacy and that of others, and he is afraid even to glance 
= at his neighbor, because a mere glance can trigger the rage of © 


these electrically charged spirits. He passes through life like a 


man who has been flayed; everything can hurt him, including 
words and the very suspicion of words. His language is full of 
reticences, of metaphors and allusions, of unfinished phrases, 
while his silence is full of tints, folds, thunderheads, sudden 
rainbows, indecipherable threats. Even in a quarrel he prefers 
veiled expressions to outright insults: “A word to the wise is 
sufficient.” He hnilds a wall of indifference and remoteness 
between reality and himself, a wall that is no less impenetrable 
for being invisible. The Mexican is always remote, from the 
world and from other people. And also from himself. 


protect ourselves from the outside world: the ideal of manliness 
*Criollo: a person of pure Spanish blood living in the Americas. — Tr. 


Mestizo: a person of mixed Spanish and Indian blood. — Tr. 
29 
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isneverta “crack” never to hack down. Those who “open them- 
selves up” are cowards. Unlike other people, we believe that - 
opening oneself up is a weakness or a betrayal. The Mexican 
can bend, can bow humbly, can even stoop, but he cannot back 
down, that is, he cannot allow the outside world to penetrate 
his privacy. The man who backs down is not to be trusted, is a * 
traitor or a person of doubtful loyalty; he babbles secrets and ‘ 
is incapable of confronting a dangerous situation. Women_are 


. TI . - £ . it . tit ti ] j id . tl . s a 
ir submissiveness, which is a wound that never heals. ie 
. eee one of the several recourses of our suspicion Ce 
and distrust. It shows that we instinctively regard the world # 
around us to be dangerous. This reaction is justifiable if one: aa 
considers what our history has been and the kind of society we | 


have created. The harshness and hostility of our environment, _ 
and the hidden, indefinable threat that is always afloat in the — 


air, oblige us to close ourselves in, like those plants that survive 
by storing up liquid within their spiny exteriors. But this atti- 
tude, legitimate enough in its origins, has become a mechanism 
that functions automatically. Our response to sympathy and 
tenderness is reserve, since we cannot tell whether those feelings 
are genuine or simulated. In addition, our masculine integrity 
g is as much endangered by kindness as it is by hostility. Any 
opening in our defenses is a lessening of our manliness. 

Our relationships with other men are always tinged with 
suspicion. Every time a Mexican confides in a friend or acquaint- 
ance, every time he opens himself up, it is an abdication. He 

‘dreads that the person in whom he has confided will scorn him. 
Therefore confidences result in dishonor, and they are as dan- 
gerous for the person to whom they are made as they are for 
the person who makes them. We do not drown ourselves, like 
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arcissus, in the pool that reflects us; we try to stop it up 
instead. Our anger is prompted not only by the fear of being 
used by our confidants — that fear is common to everyone — but 
also by the shame of having renounced our solitude. To confide 
in others is to dispossess oneself; when we have confided in 
someone who is not worthy of it, we say, “I sold myself to 
-So-and-so.” That is, we have “cracked,” have let someone into 


=--our fortress. The distance between one man and another, which 


creates mutual respect and mutual security, has disappeared. 
-We are at the mercy of the intruder. What is worse, we have 
actually abdicated. 


“? ‘All these expressions reveal that the Mexican views life as 


3 combat. This attitude does not make him any different from 


“anyone else in the modern world. For other people, however, 


=. the manly ideal consists in an open and aggressive fondness for 


‘ 
~ combat, whereas we emphasize defensiveness, the readiness to 


3 repel any attack. The Mexican macho — the male — is a hermetic 


being, closed up in himself, capable of guarding both himself 


* “and whatever has been confided to him. Manliness is judged 


according to one’s invulnerability to enemy arms or the impacts 
of the outside world. Stoicism is the most exalted of our military ¢ 
and political attributes. Our history is full of expressions and 


7 a. 3s 1 SE Ree | 
_ incidents that demonstrate the indifference of our heroes towara 


suffering or danger. We are taught from childhood to accept 
defeat with dignity, a conception that is certainly not ignoble. 
And if we are not all good stoics like Juarez and Cuauhtémoc, 
at least we can be resigned and patient and long-suffering, e 
Resignation is one of our most popular virtues. We admire 
fortitude in the face of adversity more than the most brilliant 
triumph. 
This predominance of the closed over the open manifests 
itself not only as impassivity and distrust, irony and suspicion, 
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but also as love for Form. Form surrounds and sets bounds to 
our privacy, limiting its excesses, curbing its explosions, isolat- 
ing and preserving it. Both our Spanish and Indian heritages 
have influenced our fondness for ceremony, formulas, and order. 


A superficial examination of our history might suggest other- % 


wise, but actually the Mexican aspires to create an orderly world 
regulated by clearly stated principles. The turbulence and ran- 
cor of our political struggles prove that juridical ideas play an 
important role in our public life. The Mexican also strives to be 
formal in his daily life, and his formalities are very apt to 
become formulas. This is not difficult to understand. Order — 
juridical, social, religious or artistic — brings security and stabil- 
ity, and a person has only to adjust to the models and principles 
that regulate life; he can express himself without resorting to 


the perpetual inventiveness demanded by a free society. Per- | 
haps our traditionalism, which is one of the constants of our # 


national character, giving coherence to our people and our 
history, results from our professed love for Form. 


The ritual complications of our courtesy, the persistence of | 
classical Humanism, our fondness for closed poetic forms (the | 
sonnet and the décima, for example), our love for geometry in : 
the decorative arts and for design and composition in painting, ; 
the poverty of our Romantic art compared with the excellence : 
of our Baroque art, the formalism of our political institutions, * 
and, finally, our dangerous inclination toward formalism, 4 
whether social, moral or bureaucratic, are further expressions © 


of that tendency in our character. The Mexican not only does 


not open himself up to the outside world, he also refuses to - 


emerge from himself, to “let himself go.” 


Sometimes Form chokes us. During the past century the . 


liberals tried vainly to force the realities of the country into 
the strait jacket of the Constitution of 1857. The results were 
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= “Ss 
“. the dictatorship of Porfirio Dfaz and the Revolution of 1910. In 


a certain sense the history of Mexico, like that of every Mexican, 


~ is a struggle between the forms and formulas that have been 


imposed on us and the explosions with which our individuality 


~ avenges itself. Form has rarely been an original creation, an 


equilibrium arrived at through our instincts and desires rather 


°. than at their expense. On the contrary, our moral and a 4] 
"forms often conflict with our nature, preventing us from express- 
ing ourselves and frustrating our true wishes. 


Our devotion to Form, even when empty, can be seen through- 


- out the history of Mexican art from pre-Conquest times to the 


present. Antonio Castro Leal, in his excellent study of Juan 
Ruiz de Alarcén, shows how our reserved attitude toward 


zi Romanticism — which by definition is expansive and open — 
;. «revealed itself as early as the seventeenth century, that is, before 
=~ “we were even aware of ourselves as a nation. Alarcén’s contem- 
~--poraries were right in accusing him of being an interloper, 


although they were referring more to his physical character- 
~ istics than to the singularity of his work. In effect, the most 


«. typical portions of his plays deny the values expressed by his 
“veSpanish contemporaries. And his negation contains in brief what 


= Mexico has always opposed to Spain. His plays were an answer 
to Spanish vitality, which was affirmative and splendid in that 


=~ epoch, expressing itself in a great Yes! to history and the pas- 
za sions. Lope de Vega exalted love, heroism, the superhuman, the 
a incredible; Alarcén favored other virtues, more subtle and 


‘ bourgeois: dignity, courtesy, a melancholy stoicism, a smiling 
- modesty. Lope was very little interested in moral problems: he 
loved action, like all his contemporaries. Later, Calderén 
showed the same contempt for psychology. Moral conflicts and 
the hesitations and changes of the human soul were only meta- 
- phors in a theological drama whose two personae were Original 
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Sin and Divine Grace. In Alarcén’s most representative plays, 
on the other hand, Heaven counts for little, as little as the pas- 
sionate wind that sweeps away Lope’s characters. The Mexican 


tells us that human beings are a mixture, that good and evil are § 


subtly blended in their souls. He uses analysis rather than 


synthesis: the hero becomes a problem. In several of his com- §- 


edies he takes up the question of lying. To what extent does a 
liar really lie? Is he really trying to deceive others? Is he not 
the first victim of his deceit, and the first to be deceived? The 


liar lies to himself, because he is afraid of himself. By discussing _ 


the problem of authenticity, Alarcon anticipated one of the 
constant themes of Mexican thinking, later taken up by Rodolfo 
Usigli in his play The Gesticulator. 


Neither passion nor Grace triumph in Alarcén’s world. Every“ 


thing is subordinated to reason, or to reasonableness, and his | 


archetypes are those of a morality that smiles and forgives. r 


When he replaces the vital, Romantic values of Lope with the 


abstract values of a universal and reasonable morality, is he not ; 
’ evading us, tricking us? His negation, like that of his homeland, 4 
does not affirm our individuality vis-a-vis that of the Spaniards. ' 


The values that Alarcon postulates belong to all men and are 


a Greco-Roman inheritance as well as a prophecy of the bour- 4 
geois code. They do not express our nature or resolve our con- ; 
flicts: they are Forms we have neither created nor suffered, 3 
are mere masks. Only in our own day have we been able to. 


answer the Spanish Yes with a Mexican Yes rather than with 
an intellectual affirmation containing nothing of our individual 
selves. The Revolution, by discovering popular art, originated 


modern Mexican painting, and by discovering the Mexican 4 


language it created a new poetry. 


. While the Mexican tries to create closed worlds in his politics 3 
and in the arts, he wants modesty, prudence, and a ceremonious 4 
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" reserve to rule over his everyday life. Modesty results from 


*” shame at one’s own or another's nakedness, and with us it is 


an almost physical reflex. Nothing could be further from this 
attitude than that fear of the body which is characteristic of 
North American life. We are not afraid or ashamed of our 
bodies; we accept them as completely natural and we live 
" physically with considerable gusto. It is the opposite of Puri- 
- tanism. The body exists, and gives weight and shape to our 


"” existence. It causes us pain and it gives us pleasure; it is not a 


suit of clothes we are in the habit of wearing, not something 
_ apart from us: we are our bodies. But we are frightened by other 
a “' people's glances, because the body reveals rather than hides our 
*: private selves. Therefore our modesty is a defense, like our 
i Saeed s Great Wall of China or like the fences of organ-pipe 
. cactus that separate the huts of our country people. This explains 
Shy prudence is the virtue we most admire in women, just as 
"reserve is in men. Women too should defend their privacy. 


& No doubt an element of masculine vanity, the vanity of the 


. “sefior,” of the lord or chieftain (it is an inheritance from both 
= our Indian and Spanish ancestors), enters into our conception 
of feminine modesty. Like almost all other people, the Mexican 
considers woman to be an instrument, sometimes of masculine 
esires, sometimes of the ends assigned to her by morality, 
iety and the law. It must be admitted that she has never been 
- asked to consent to these ends and that she Participates in their 
“realization only passively, as a “repository” for certain values. 
Whether as prostitute, goddess, grande dame or mistress, 
woman transmits or preserves — but does not believe in — the 
values and energies entrusted to her by nature or society. In a 
world made in man’s image, woman is only a reflection of mascu- 
line will and desire. When passive, she becomes a goddess, a 
beloved one, a being who embodies the ancient, stable elements 
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of the universe: the earth, motherhood, virginity. When active, 
she is always function and means, a receptacle and a channel. 
+ Womanhood, unlike manhood, is never an end in itself. 

In other countries these functions are realized in public, often 
with something of a flair. There are countries that revere prosti- 
tutes or virgins, and countries that worship mothers; the grande 

radi dame is praised and respected almost everywhere. In contrast, 
we prefer these graces and virtues to be hidden. Woman should 
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smile. She should be “decent” in the face of erotic excitements 
and “long-suffering” in the face of adversity. In either event her 


general model, and it is the defensive and passive aspects of 
this model, as in the case of the macho, that are emphasized, in 
a gamut ranging from modesty and “decency” to stoicism, resig- 
nation and impassivity. 


' simple. It is expressed quite brutally and concisely in these two 
sayings: “A woman’s place is in the home, with a broken leg” 
and “Between a female saint and a male saint, a wall of mortared 
stone.” Woman is a domesticated wild animal, lecherous and 


by the “reins of religion.” Therefore Spaniards consider other 
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their own — to be easy game. The Mexican considers woman 


a 


instincts to her; he even pretends that she does not have any. 
Or, to put it more exactly, her instincts are not her own but 
those of the species, because she is an incarnation of the life 
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4 be secretive. She should confront the world with an impassive | 


response is neither instinctive nor personal: it conforms to a’ 


Our Spanish-Arabic inheritance is only a partial sie Ee. 
of this conduct. The Spanish attitude toward women is very #&* 


sinful from birth, who must be subdued with a stick and guided* 


women — especially those of a race or religion different from: 


to be a dark, secret and passive being. He does not attribute evil. 


force, which is essentially impersonal. Thus it is impossible for | 
her to have a personal, private life, for if she were to be herself : 
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—if she were to be mistress of her own wishes, passions or 


* whims — she would be unfaithful to herself. The Mexican, heir 


to the great pre-Columbian religions based on nature, is a good 


* deal more pagan than the Spaniard, and does not condemn the 


natural world. Sexual love is not tinged with grief and horror in 


a Mexico as it is in Spain. Instincts themselves are not dangerous; 
P the danger lies in any personal, individual expression of them. 


~ And this brings us back to the idea of passivity: woman is never 
~ herself, whether lying stretched out or standing up straight, 


> whether naked or fully clothed. She is an undifferentiated mani- 


* e ahen of life, a channel for the universal appetite. In this 
: sense she has no desires of her own. 
North Americans also claim that instincts and desires do not 


5 -exist, but the basis of their pretense is different from ours, even 


. the opposite of it. The North American hides or denies certain 

parts of his body and, more often, of his psyche: they are im- 
* moral, ergo they do not exist. By denying them he inhibits his 
spontaneity. The Mexican woman quite simply has no will of 
her own. Her body is asleep and only comes really alive when 
S someone awakens her. She is an answer rather than a question, 
‘a vibrant and easily worked material that is shaped by the 
. {imagination and sensuality of the male. In other countries 
women are active, attempting to attract men through the agility 
their minds or the seductivity of their bodies, but the Mexican 
woman has a sort of hieratic calm, a tranquillity made up of 
both hope and contempt. The man circles around her, courts 
‘her, sings to her, sets his horse (or his imagination) to perform- 
g caracoles for her pleasure. Meanwhile she remains behind 
the veil of her modesty and immobility. She is an idol, and like 
“all idols she is mistress of magnetic forces whose efficacy in- 
creases as their source of transmission becomes more and more 
passive and secretive. There is a cosmic analogy here: woman 
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does not seek, she attracts, and the center of attraction is her 
hidden, passive sexuality. It is a secret and immobile sun. 


considers the Mexican woman’s sensitivity and restlessness, but 


_ at least it does not turn her into an object, a mere thing. She is 


a symbol, like all women, of the stability and continuity of the 
race. In addition to her cosmic significance she has an important 


tenderness are predominant in everyday life. We will not allow 
anyone to be disrespectful to women, and although this is doubt- 
less a universal notion, the Mexican carries it to its ultimate 
consequences. Thanks to woman, many of the asperities of 
“man-to-man” relationships are softened. Of course we should 
ask the Mexican woman for her own opinion, because this 


“respect” is often a hypocritical way of subjecting her and pre- 4 q 
venting her from expressing herself. Perhaps she would usually - 
prefer to be treated with less “respect” (which anyway is 4 


granted to her only in public) and with greater freedom and 
truthfulness; that is, to be treated as a human being rather than 
as a symbol or function. But how can we agree to let her express 
herself when our whole way of life is a mask designed to hide 
our intimate feelings? 

Despite her modesty and the vigilance of society, woman is 
always vulnerable. Her social situation — as the repository of 
honor, in the Spanish sense — and the misfortune of her “open” 


anatomy expose her to all kinds of dangers, against which neither 3 
personal morality nor masculine protection is sufficient. She is 5 


submissive and open by nature. But, through a compensation- 
mechanism that is easily explained, her natural frailty is made 
a virtue and the myth of the “long-suffering Mexican woman” 
is created. The idol — always vulnerable, always in process of 
transforming itself into a human being — becomes a victim, but, 
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: _ avictim hardened and insensible to suffering, bearing her tribu- 
‘ lations in silence. (A “long-suffering” person is less sensitive 
The falsity of this conception is obvious enough when one f° 


to pain. than a person whom adversity has hardly touched.) 
Through suffering, our women become like our men: invulner- 


Ee able, impassive, and stoic. — 


It might be said that by turning what ought to be a cause for 


i . shame into a virtue, we are only trying to relieve our guilt feel- 
social role, which is to see to it that law and order, piety and $f ings and cover up a cruel reality. This is true, but it is also true 
¢¢ that in attributing to her the same invulnerability that we strive 
Pe. to achieve ourselves, we provide her with a moral immunity to 
5 shield her unfortunate anatomical openness. Thanks to suffering 
. and her ability to endure it without protest, she transcends her 


® ‘condition and acquires the same attributes as men. 


It is interesting to note that the image of the mala mujer — the 


_“bad woman” — is almost always accompanied by the idea of 
” aggressive activity. She is not passive like the “self-denying 


mother,” the “waiting sweetheart,” the hermetic idol: she comes 
and goes, she looks for men and then leaves them. Her extreme 


«mobility, through a mechanism similar to that described above, 
“renders her invulnerable. Activity and immodesty unite to 


petrify her soul. The mala is hard and impious and independent 
like the macho. In her own way she also transcends her physio. ® 
logical weakness and closes herself off from the world. 

It is likewise significant that masculine homosexuality is 
regarded with a certain indulgence insofar as the active agent 
is concerned. The passive agent is an abject, degraded being. 


= This ambiguous conception is made very clear in the word 


‘games or battles — full of obscene allusions and double mean- 


ings — that are so popular in Mexico City. Each of the speakers 


s to humiliate his adversary with verbal traps and ingenious 
guistic combinations, and the loser is the person who cannot 
think of a comeback, who has to swallow his opponent's jibes. 
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These jibes are full of aggressive sexual allusions; the loser is 
possessed, is violated, by the winner, and the spectators laugh 
and sneer at him. Masculine homosexuality is tolerated, then, 
on condition that it consists in violating a passive agent. As 
with heterosexual relationships, the important thing is not to 
open oneself up and at the same time to break open one’s 
opponent. 


It seems to me that all of these attitudes, however different 
their sources, testify to the “closed” nature of our reactions to 
the world around us or to our fellows. But our mechanisms of 
defense and self-preservation are not enough, and therefore we 
make use of dissimulation, which is almost habitual with us. It 
does not increase our-passivity; on the contrary, it demands an 


sO 
active inventiveness ¢ and must reshape itself from one mamene 
to another. W. tell | lies s for t the mere pleasure of it, like all 


to protect ourselves from intruders. Lying plays a decisive role 


a part of our very selves. Hence it is pointless to denounce it. 


arrives when reality and appearance, the lie and the truth, are 


imaginative peoples, but we also tell lies to hide ourselves and - 


in our daily lives, our politics, our love-affairs and our friend- . se 
ships, and since we attempt to deceive ourselves as well as | 
others, our lies are brilliant and fertile, not like the gross inven- : 
tions of other peoples. Lying is a tragic game in which we risk # 


The dissembler pretends to be someone he is not. His role 
requires constant improvisation, a steady forward progress * 
across shifting sands. Every moment he must remake, re-create, 
modify the personage he is playing, until at last the moment 


one. At first the pretense is only a fabric of inventions intended : 
to baffle our neighbors, but eventually it becomes a superior — # 
because more artistic — form of reality. Our lies reflect both “3 
what we lack and what we desire, both what we are not and 4 
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~ what we would like to be. Through dissimulation we come 
* closer to our model, and sometimes the gesticulator, as Usigli 

.. saw so profoundly, becomes one with his gestures and thus 

‘. makes them authentic. The death of Professor Rubio changed 

= him into what he wanted to be: General Rubio, a sincere revo- 

E- lutionary and a man capable of giving the stagnating Revolu- 

= tion a fresh impetus and purity. In the Usigli play Professor 

-~ Rubio invents a new self and becomes a general, and his lie is 

». so truthlike that the corrupt Navarro has no other course than 

; to murder him, as if he were murdering his old commander, 

~- General Rubio, all over again. By killing him he kills the truth 

. of the Revolution. 

#<* If we can arrive at authenticity by means of lies, an excess 
of sincerity can bring us to refined forms of lying. When we fall 
love we open ourselves up and reveal our intimate feelings, 
‘because an ancient tradition requires that the man suffering 
“from love display his wounds to the loved one. But in displaying 
-.. them the lover transforms himself into an image, an object he 
- presents for the loved one’s — and his own — contemplation. He 
-asks her to regard him with the same worshipful eyes with 
which he regards himself. And now the looks of others do not 
rip him naked; instead, they clothe him in piety. He has offered 
himself as a spectacle, asking the spectators to see him as he 
himself, and in so doing he has escaped from the game of 
ove, has saved his true self by replacing it with an image. 
“Human relationships run the risk, in all lands and ages, of 
becoming equivocal. This is especially true of love. Narcissism 
d masochism are not exclusively Mexican traits, but it is 
table how often our popular songs and sayings and our every- 
ay behavior treat love as falsehood and betrayal. We almost 
ays evade the perils of a naked relationship by exaggerating 
“feelings. At the same time, the combative nature: of our 
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eroticism is emphasized and aggravated. Love is an attempt to 


penetrate another being, but it can only be realized if the sur- 


_ render is mutual. It is always difficult to give oneself up; few — 


persons anywhere ever succed in doing so, and even fewer 
transcend the possessive stage to know love for what it actually 


the image of the fortunate lover — derived, perhaps, from the 


Spanish Don Juan—is confused with that of the man who - z 


deliberately makes use of his feelings, real or invented, to win 
possession of a woman. 


Dissimulation is an activity very much like that of actors in & 


the theater, but the true actor surrenders himself to the role he 


is playing and embodies it fully, even though he sloughs it off 


again, like a snake its skin, when the final curtain comes down. 


The dissembler never surrenders or forgets himself, because 
he would no longer be dissembling if he became one with his 
image. But this fiction becomes an inseparable — and spurious : 
— part of his nature. He is condemned to play his role through- | 
out life, since the pact between himself and his impersonation ‘ 
cannot be broken except by death or sacrifice. The lie takes 
command of him and becomes the very foundation of his; 


_ personality. 


To simulate is to invent, or rather to counterfeit, and thus‘ 
to evade our condition. Dissimulation requires greater subtlety: 
the person who dissimulates is not counterfeiting but attempt: - 
ing to become invisible, to pass unnoticed without renouncing’ 
his individuality. The Mexican excels at the dissimulation of: 


his passions and himself. He is afraid of others’ looks and the 
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2 fore he withdraws, contracts, becomes a shadow, a phantasm, 
~ an echo. Instead of walking, he glides; instead of stating, he 


hints; instead of replying, he mumbles; instead of complaining, 


_ he smiles. Even when he sings he does so — unless he explodes, 


ripping open his breast — between clenched teeth and in a 


is: a perpetual discovery, an immersion in the waters of reality, Be. lowered voice, dissimulating his song: 
and an unending re-creation. The Mexican conceives of love jer 
as combat and conquest. It is not so much an attempt to pene- fe . 


trate reality by means of the body as it is to violate it. Therefore - 3 aa 


And so great is the tyranny 

of this dissimulation 

that although my heart swells - 
with profoundest longing, 

there is challenge in my eyes 

and resignation in my voice. 


Perhaps our habit of dissimulating originated in colonial 


_ times. The Indians and mestizos had to sing in a low voice, as 


-the poem by Alfonso Reyes, because “words of rebellion 
cannot be heard well from between clenched teeth.” The colo- 
nial world has disappeared, but not the fear, the mistrust, the 
suspicion. And now we disguise not only our anger but also our 
tenderness. When our country people beg one’s pardon, they 
ay: “Pretend it never happened, sefior.” And we pretend. We 


*dissimulate so eagerly that we almost cease to exist. 


n its most radical forms dissimulation becomes mimicry. 
e Indian blends into the landscape until he is an indistin- 
guishable part of the white wall against which he leans at 
twilight of the dark earth on which he stretches ont to rest at 


Anidday, of the silence that surrounds him. He disguises his 
shuman singularity to such an extent that he finally annihilates 


and turns into a stone, a tree, a wall, silence, and space. I 
not saying that he communes with the All like a pantheist, 
that he sees an individual tree as an archetype of all trees, 
hat I am saying is that he actually blends into specific objects 
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in a concrete and particular way. 

Roger Caillois has pointed out that mimicry is not always an 
attempt to foil the enemies that swarm in the outside world. 
Insects will sometimes “play dead” or imitate various kinds of 
decomposed material, out of a fascination for death, for the 
inertia of space. This fascination — I would call it life’s gravita- 
tional force — is common to all living things, and the fact that 
it expresses itself in mimicry shows that we must consider it as 
something more than an instinctive device for escaping from 
danger or death. 

Mimicry is a change of appearance rather than of nature, 
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that we deliberately ignore or discount him. Our dissimulation 
here is a great deal more radical: we change him from somebody 


" * into nobody, into nothingness. And this nothingness takes on its 


own individuality, with a recognizable face and figure, and 
suddenly becomes Nobody. 

Don No One, who is Nobody's Spanish father, is able, well 
fed, well respected; he has a bank account, and speaks in a loud, 


= self-assured voice. Don No One fills the world with his empty, 


¢€ 


and it is significant that the chosen representation is either of & 


death or of inert space. The act of spreading oneself out, of 
blending with space, of becoming space, is a way of rejecting 


That is, he becomes mere Appearance because of his fear of . 


appearances. He seems to be something other than what he is, : 
and he even prefers to appear dead or nonexistent rather than 5 
to change, to open up his privacy. Dissimulation as mimicry, % 
then, is one of the numerous manifestations of our hermeticism. * 


=i, 


The gesticulator resorts to a mask, and the rest of us wish to 
pass unnoticed. In either case we hide our true selves, and 4 


garrulous presence. He is everywhere, and has friends every- 
where. He is a banker, an ambassador, a businessman. He can 
be seen in all the salons, and is honored in Jamaica and Stock- 
holm and London. He either holds office or wields influence, 
and his manner of not-being is aggressive and conceited. On the 


= other hand, Nobody is quiet, timid, and resigned. He is also 
appearances, but it is also a way of being nothing except Appear- 


ance. The Mexican is horrified by appearances, although his - 
leaders profess to love them, and therefore he disguises himself . 
to the point of blending into the objects that surround him. : 


intelligent and sensitive. He always smiles. He always waits. 


. When he wants to say something, he meets a wall of silence; 
_ when he greets someone, he meets a cold shoulder; when he 
; pleads or weeps or cries out, his gestures and cries are lost in 
the emptiness created by Don No One’s interminable chatter. 


Nobody is afraid not to exist: he vacillates, attempting now and 
then to become Somebody. F inally, in the midst of his useless 
estures, he disappears into the limbo from which he emerged. 
It would be a mistake to believe that others prevent him from 
existing. They simply dissimulate his existence and behave as 
he did not exist. They nullify him, cancel him out, turn him to 


sometimes deny them. I remember the afternoon I heard a noise 
in the room next to mine, and asked loudly: “Who is in there?” 
I was answered by the voice of a servant who had recently come 4 
to us from her village: “No one, sefior. I am.” 

We dissimulate in order to deceive ourselves, and turn trans- ” 
parent and phantasmal. But that is not the end of it: we also 
pretend that our fellow-man does not exist. This is not to say 


Bs. nothingness. It is futile for Nobody to talk, to publish books, to 
int pictures, to stand on his head. Nobody is the blankness in 
our looks, the pauses in our conversations, the reserve in our 
silences. He is the name we always and inevitably forget, the 
: eternal absentee, the guest we never invite, the emptiness we can 
never fill. He is an omission, and yet he is forever present. He is 
our secret, our crime, and our remorse. Thus the person who 
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creates Nobody, by denying Somebody's existence, is also 
changed into Nobody. And if we are all Nobody, then none of 
us exists. The circle is closed and the shadow of Nobody spreads 
out over our land, choking the Cesticulator and covering every- 
thing. Silence — the prehistoric silence, stronger than all the 
pyramids and sacrifices, all the churches and uprisings and 
popular songs — comes back to rule over Mexico. 


CHAPTER THREE 


The Day of the Dead. 


The solitary Mexican loves fiestas and public gatherings. Any 
occasion for getting together will serve, any pretext to stop the 
flow of time and commemorate men and events with festivals 
and ceremonies. We are a ritual people, and this characteristic © 
enriches both our imaginations and our sensibilities, which are 


equally sharp and alert. The art of the fiesta has been debased 


almost everywhere else, but not in Mexico. There are few places 
in the world where it is possible to take part in a spectacle like 


M@=- our great religious fiestas with their yiolent primary colors, their 


:°.. bizarre costumes and dances, their fireworks and ceremonies, 


and their inexhaustible welter of surprises: the fruit, candy, toys 
t ee and other objects sold on these days in the plazas and open-air 
<= markets. 


Our calendar is crowded with fiestas. There are certain days 
b- when the whole country, from the most remote villages to the 
largest cities, prays, shouts, feasts, gets drunk and kills, in honor 
of the Virgin of Guadalupe or Benito Juarez. Each year on the 
, at eleven o'clock at night, we celebrate 
= the fiesta of the Grito! in all the plazas of the Republic, and the 


= excited crowds actually shout for a whole hour... the better, 


*" perhaps, to remain silent for the rest of the year. During the 
<; days before and after the twelfth af December,’ time comes to a 
=," full stop, and instead of pushing us toward a deceptive tomor- 


;--. "Padre Hidalgo’s call-to-arms against Spain, 1810. — Tr. 


.. "Fiesta of the Virgin of Guadalupe. — Tr. 
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The Term Paper 


TOPIC OUTLINE 


LINCOLN’s ASSASSINATION—A Murper Mystery 


I. Purpose of the paper 
II. Lincoln—before the assassination 

A. His premonition of approaching death 
1. Dreams 
2. Philosophy 
3. Conversations 

B. His lack of security protection 
1. Unreliable personal bodyguard 
2. Lock on theater presidential box broken 
3. Peephole bored through box door unde- 

tected 
C. His difficulty in obtaining guests for the per- 
formance 


1, Grant to be honored with Lincoln at the- 
ater 

2. Grant accepts President’s invitation 

3. Grant declines invitation 


4. Lincoln finds himself without 
HI. The assassination el 


A. A look at the assassin 

B. Motives for murder 

C. The shooting 

D. Stanton’s famous last words 

IV. After the assassination 

A. Booth’s escape into Maryland 
1. Passed through guard post 
2. Received medical aid from physician 
3. Hidden by southern sympathizers 

- B. Stanton’s lack of co-operation 

1. Refused to give Booth’s name to press 


2. Disinterested in capture of John Surrat 
C. The accomplices 
D. The trial 


tes final ouiline appears in sentence form. Every 
heading and subdivision is a complete statement, 
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SENTENCE QUTLINE* 


LINCOLN’sS ASSASSINATION——-A Murder Mystery 


I. The purpose of this paper is to identify unexplained 
events in connection with the death o- Abraham 
Lincoln. 

A. Records of the assassination reve.! gaps and 
inconsistencies of the events Icadi: ¢ up to and 
following the murder. 

B. John Wilkes Booth killed Lincoln, out why he 
did it and the full details of his diaolical plan 
leave many questions unanswered. 

II. Lincoln had been marked for death by s:veral pco- 
ple during his term in office, but efforts to protect 
his life went unnoticed. 

A. Before his death, Lincoln had suspected that 
he would be killed at the hands of an assassin. 

1. He was extremely melancholy on the day 
of the shooting, having been troubled by 
bad dreams. 

2. His philosophy on his own safety re- 
flected a fatalistic attitude. 

3. He said “good-bye” rather ‘han “good 
night” as he left the White House for the 
theater. 

B. The President was not provided with adequate 
security measures. 

1. The regular guard was disnissed and a 
discredited police officer was assigned to 
guard his life. 

a. Patrolman Parker had been offi- 
cially reprimanded for drunkenness 
on several occasions. 

b. Parker had been found guilty of 
conduct unbecoming an officer on 
several occasions. 


* See Term Paper pages 1, 2, 3 and note how this sentence outline develops into 
paragraphs to become a term paper. 


are “Cuba and the government of Fidel Castro." . Kennedy that Operation Bootstrap was a 


i +-special broadcasting service that beams leaders, such as Venezuela’s Romulo Be- j. 


"Cuba from Florida, was to fulfill a cam- ---who were trying to build democratic 


may 
nation as a whole. But there is a third 
“ease of Latino political influence in which * 
e U.S.: foreign policy was changed for. the 
course. The © better.' - z 
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ts ary 
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* group ‘World War IL. 


" agree on foreign-policy positions. © =) -% ‘tional system in an effort to encourage 


ministration’s hard-line policy toward “ allies.in the Democratic Party convinced : 


‘The main reason Reagan prodded a reluc-‘-:;:model for Latin America, they gaye hope |: 


Ttant. Congress to create. Radio Marti, the “to an entire generation of progressive 


‘news and anti-Castro propaganda into  tancourt and Costa Rica’s Luis Figueres, > 


enenone eee! 


paign pledge that he had.made-to that alternatives to Castro's Cuba and’ right- }- 
state’s influential Cuban community. ~ _- wing dictatorships like the Somoza dynasty ; 
_. Similarly, ‘lobbying by Mexican- ‘in Nicaragua. ~ : 


>! Americans has had.a significant effect The Alliance for Progress is sul! fondly : 


on immigration laws and policies. In the . remembered throughout Latin America 4s , 
1950s and ’60s old political groups like the “a. high point of U.S. relations with the: 
Mexican-American Political Assn. were .. region. It represented the United States’ 


, heavily involved in the ‘guccessful cam- ° first official recognition that its security . 
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“paign to kill the bracero program, under ‘: interests in the Wes 


“argued that the program contributed to the "might never have happened without the 


e 7 political influence of Puerto Ricans. i 
‘" Today, organizations like LULAC and © Many thoughtful Latinos in this country: 


the Mexican-American Legal Defense fear thnt an organizational effort to infiu- 
and Education Fund are im the forefront ence US. policy toward Latin Asmerica is 


ie : 2’ ‘of the efforts to hold back controversial bound +o fail as the Hispanic Council on 


¢ 


fmmigration-reform proposals in Congress Foreign Affairs did. Perhaps. But the 
* Hike the Simpson-Mazzoli legisiaive mes- examples of Mune: Marin. Operation Ecot- 
sures of 1834 and 1985. The organizaticns = atrep cud the Alliance fer Progres: S857 
- fear that such laws could lead fo dimcrimi- 9 ag ietsuns for giving it another try. 


- nation against Latinos and otne> “foreign” + 
looking and -eounding U.S. citizens. Frank de! Clg isa Times editorial writer. 
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_ . 
]. Anathema G a) fate, destiny. 
2. Ecumenical ~J_ Pid abanconing what cne believed. 
3. Nirvana C _@J A state of perfect blessedness 


or bliss. 


4. Schism € AS Very holy, sacred. 
€.) : 


greatly cetested, hatred. 


G 
6. Kora a _id A split, separation. 


7. Sacrosanct } _g*) A doubt to what is fair. 
8.) Secular) Jy a chant. 
9.) Mantra H 7} Worldy, not bound by a vow. 


10.) Apostasy +) Worldwide religious unity. 
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CHAPTER 8 


The Contemporary Chicano Family 


It is no accident that social science depictions of the 
Chicano, whether they involve the: family or some 
other area, are almost inaecOOy Oe oe 
logical, for they reinforce legitimate’ the 
ii sia - Chicanos. . . . The myth of the 
Mexican-American family, then, is a useful myth:in 
blaming the problems and oppression of: Chicanos‘on je 
themselves. fr Se ee 
_ Alfredo Mirandé and Evangelina Enriquez, La Chi- 
cana: The Mexican-American Woman, pp. 115-116, 


4 


Le. 
5 
; 


THE STUDY OF THE present-day Chicano or Mexican-American family is a: 


subject complicated by a lack of satisfactory theories, methodologies, and: 


data. One indication of this is the inevitable academic debate that arises when 
deciding what terminology to use in describing the group. In this ae ‘ 
have used the term “Chicano” interchangeably with “Mexican American. 

the two words, “Chicano” probably has the widest usage aS a self-referrent 
(see Appendix B). Just as those working in the general field of family ee 
those working on Chicano subjects have not evolved.an acceptable frame- 


work to describe, much less explain, the psychological subdleties and cltang- Fi 


ing realities of family life. 


i beyond the stereo 
Contemporary researchers are attempting to move bey st 
typical and simplistic approaches which characterize much of the early litera- _ 


i historical ap- 
ture. As yet, however, there has been no attempt to integrate histor 
proaches into a general description of family life. Most sociological and 
psychological models of family life have been differentiated into normal vs. 
pathogenic types rather than being focused on the adaptive processes that 
characterize all human cultures. = 


“112 
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x f ig THE SOCIAL SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE: !945-1960 


After World War II social scientists turned their attention more and 
more to Spanish-speaking families in the United States. Prior to the 1960s 
researchers like Clyde Kluckholn, William Madsen, Arthur Rubel. Cecila 
Heller, and Margaret Clark published influential studies that probed 
Mexican-American social life. A number of other investigators summarized 
what were thought to be the main characteristics of Mexican-American fam- 
ilies. A covert and sometimes not so hidden assumption of many of these early 
postwar studies was that the ethnic family was somehow responsible for 
preventing the full assimilation of Mexicans into American society. They im- 
plicitly considered the acculturation of middle-class Anglo-American values 
as an inevitable process. Consequently they evaluated the ethnic familistic 
behaviors and attitudes among Mexican Americans as being less desirable 
and possibly even pathological when contrasted with those of other 
Americans. 

This new interest in Mexican-American families coincided with the 
rapid urbanization of Spanish-speaking minorities in eastern and western 
cities and a massive postwar surge in Mexican immigration, two demographic 
events which were to have long-term effects on American society. The first 
movement, that of urbanization. transformed the ambiance of inner-city life 
and eventually had political consequences as Mexicanos came to displace 
some older populations in metropolitan regions. In the postwar years Mex- 
ican Americans became a national urban minority. They were the fastest ur- 
vq-banizing group in the United States. Three-fourths of the increase of the 
“Mexican-American urban population took place in large metropolitan areas. 
Los Angeles and San Antonio. in particular, reached critical masses in their 
Spanish-speaking populations by the 1970s. This in turn created a dema; 
_graphic basis for a political and social revitalization movement, the birth of 
“Chicanismo,” a new pride in the history and culture of Mexicanos in the 
United States.! 

The second demographic trend that promised to chenge American so- 
~ ciety and have international consequences as well was a new surge of Mex- 
- ican immigration. Between 1945 and 1960 Mexican immigration reached un- 
precedented proportions. More than five million new immigrants entered the 
United States as legal immigrants, braceros, and undocumented workers (sce 
Table 23). To put this movemen: into perspective, it is necessary only to note 
that during the twenty years after World War Uf more Mexican immigrants 
entered the United States than had come during the previeus one hundred 
years. Due to changes in United States immigration laws much of this im- 
migration, perhaps a majority of it, was illegal. This men’ that increasing 
numbers of Mexican Americans in the cities lived in constant fear of appre- 
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hension, subject to extortion and to unbelievable exploitation. It also meant 
that due to this proliferating source of cheap labor the Sun-Belt states took 
the Icad in national economic growth. = 
Unfortunately most of the research that was conducted on the Mexican- 
American family during these years ignored or tended to de-emphasize the 
important demographic changes which were taking place in the urban South- 


west. Most studies were of Mexican Americans in rural or small towns or . 


in cities with relatively static Mexican-American populations (see Table 24). 
The approach taken in these works tended to bias the portrait of the Chicano 
family in the direction of static and traditional cultures. Often they viewed 
the Mexican-American family in terms of exotic varieties or anachronistic 
survivals. Patriarchy, archaic child-rearing practices, curanderismo. (faith 
and herb healing), Catholic folk customs, and a host of other rural cultural 
practices were seen as root causes responsible for the lack of the Mexican 
American's social and economic progress. 
Actually, few of these postwar investigations focused specifically on 
the Mexican-American family. Rather, they treated the family as part of a 


TABLE 23 


Mexican Immigration, 1945-1960 


Year Legal Entrants Aliens Apprehended « 
or Deported 
1945 6.455 80,760 
1946 6,805 116,320 
1947 7,775 214,543 
1948 8.730 193,543 
ss 7 97F 269,400 
& rt 469.581 
ish 6.372 510.355 
1982 9.600 531.719 
1983 18,454 839.149 
1954 37.456 1,035,282 

1955 50.772 165,186 - = 
1956 65,047 58,792 
1957 49,154 45,640 
i9ss 26.712 45,164 
1959 23,061 42,732 
1960) 32,034 39,750 


Note: ‘These figures are noi to be taken as an accurate count of the total immigrant flow, since 
apprehensions and deportuions represent only a fracues perhaps one-sixth of the’ total un- 
documented entrants. Also the apprehensions reflect the changing enforcement policiés of the 
Border Patrol. = Sia 


Source. Seales R. Ross. bic Across the Border: The Win. States and Mexico (Albuquerque: 
University of New Mexico Press, 1978), pp. 166-167 
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complex social problem. Margaret Clark and Ari Kiev studied community 
health; Cecila Heller, gangs and juvenile delinquency, and William Madsen 
and Arther Rubel, rural poverty in the border region. Those researchers who 


TABLE 24 


Social Science Literature Dealing with the Mexican-American Family, 
1945-1960 
ee eo SSS 
1. Cecila Heller, Mexican American Youth: Forgotten Youth at the Crossroads (New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1966). : 
Area and Focus of Research: 
Mexican-American youth in Los Angeles 
2. Margaret Clark, Health in the Mexican American Culture (Berkeley, Los Angeles, and Lon- 
don: University of California Press, 1959). 
z: Area and Focus of Research: 
Sal Si Puedes barrio in San Jose, California 


3. Ari Kiev, Curanderiseo: Mexican American Folk Psychiatry (New York: Free Press, 1968). 


Area and Focus of Research: 
Curandero clients in San Antonio 


+24. William Madsen, Mexican Americans of South Texas (New York: Holt Rinehart and Win- 

ston, 1963). 

— se Area and Focus of Research: 
McAllen, Texas (Hidalgo County) 


5. Antbur Rubel, Across the Tracks: Mexican Americans in a Texas City (Austin and Lomdon: 
Usiversaty off Texas Prose. 1963. 
Aca and Fooms of Researck: 
New Lot @lission. Texas). the Mexigquiso barrie 
‘6, Julian Samora and Richard Lamanna, Mexican Americans in a Midwest Metropolis: A Study 
= of East Chicago (Mexican American Study Project, Division of Research, Graduate School of 
> Business Administration; U.C.L.A., 1967). 
 Brigsdie = Area and Focus of Research: 
ra » East Chicago, 's Hinois - g 
©. 7, Norman Humphrey, “The Changing Structure of the Detroit. Mexican Family: An Index of 
% Acculturation,” American Sociological Review 9, no. 6 (1944), pp. 622-626. 
ps ade enh ty Area and Focus of Research: 

_ Roland Tharp et a. “Changes in Marriage Roles Accoumpanying the Accalsaratice of the 
Mexicus American Wite > Journal of Marriaze and the Famiéy 30 August 1968). pp 4-412 
Area 396 Fooss of Researctc 

Tucson Mexican-Amen-an Women 


Note: The above is not imtended to be an exhaustive listing of the social science literature bearing 
on the Mexican-American family published in this period. 
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studied the urtian Mexican-American populations did not deal with the full 
range of personal and fumilial experience but only with selected segments of 
the Spanish-speaking community (barrio youth for Heller, the Sal Si Puedes 
barrio in Sau Juse for Clark, curandero clients in San Antonio for Kiev, and 
Tucson women for Tharp et al.). There was no systematic attempt to analyze 
the diversity in family life-styles in metropolitan ureas of the Southwest. A 
few investigaiors studied urban barrios in the Midwest. They were mainly in- 
terested in the process of familial acculturation (Samora and Lamana), but 
they gave little attention to the ways in which the Mexican Americans of this 
region differed from those of the urban Southwest. In general, regional and 
economic class variations were not issues of concern. The tendency was for 
the researchers to de-cmphasize the heterogeneous nature of urban Mexican- 
American society. 

During the 1970s an emerging group of Chiczno social scientists began 
to question the methodolozics and assumptions of (his postwar literature. The’ 
critics pointed out that many of the previous studies had been biased by an 
uncritical acceptance of « unidirectional acculturation model. As Lea Ybarra 
pointed out: 


Social scientists were. aided in perpetuating negative stereotypes and in 
furthering ethnocentric, value laden attitudes by utilizing a model of ac- 
culturation which readily allowed them to make assumptions and con- 
clusions of other cultures based on their own societal norms and values.? 


Others attacked the exazgerated importance that had bcen ascribed to machismo. 
The researchers of the 1960s had, almost unanimously, accepted the cult of 
male superiority as an explanation for the dynamics iJ pathologies of family 
life. Similarly the postwar researchers accepted the patriarchal family as be- 
ing solely responsible fur the underachievement >f Chicano children. Many 
critics of the Zs feli that the older literature hac exaggerated and distorted 
certain aspects of Chicano family life. Alfredo Mirandé summarized the 
“tangle of pathology” that the old research assunicd to arise due to family 
dynamics: 


It [the Mexican-American family] propagztes the subordination of 
women, impedes individual achievement, engenders passivity and de- 
pendence, stifles normal personality development and, on occasion, 
even gives rise to incestuous feelings among siblings.? 


Basically the Chicano social scientists argued that more empirical research 
needed to be done, that Chicano family studies should be more cautious about 
stereotypes and generalizations, and that future rescarch should take into ac- 
count the diversity of family experience. 
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In 1970, at the very time that these calls for more objective ks 
were being raised, a major research project, conducted Bg a oe 
Graduate School of Business, resulted in the publication of eters] 
ican ol rs Neoraphtic Racivan age assumptions 

nassi ile reflecting so 
tat bed se astied by Chicaat social scientists, promised Smee a 
ground in the study of the family. It was based on large eee eed 
les of urban populations. The research team formed their conclusio: sepil 
caine in-depth interviews and gathering survey data in Los Angeles 
i "ae cae conclusions reached by Grebler et al. with respect to the 
wea urban families were as follows: 


3 to 4 percent of the urban families lived in extended-family 
© Peisias legioving the notion that Mexican Americans are 
familistic enough to establish joint households in an urban Seat, 
06 Compadrazgo was no longer a major familial reality among - = 
families: “although still viable, [compadrazgo] appears to Z2 
minor feature of kinship and community social organization in 
major urban centers.” 
ae (3) ane was little difference between Mexican-American and ra 
families with respect to the degree of familial help given to 1 


members. Kinship support was test among high-income Mex- 
ican Ameri iving outside the wv: 

(4) proportion of broken homes existed. Almost one-third of 
the sample respondants stated that they had been reared by one 


(5) There was a wide divergence between the ideal of patriarchal 


authority in decision-making and the actual practice of joint decision- 


. test among the younger second- and third-generation 
feta Reetcana hechiine was not a salient characteristic of 
ethnic family life but was related more to geographic segregation 

ioeconomic class status. ; 

(6) pee study of parents’ attitudes toward the ideal child ee 
that there was no significant difference in the educational aoe 
desired. Parents expected that, for both boys and girls, a g 
education would be one of strict discipline.* 


* i Jer et al. in The Mexican-Ameri- 
Many of the hypotheses raised by Greble: 1. in ; 
can People have yet to be tested by other social scientists a ark 
high proportion of broken homes and family senate! ae 
nsequently, we do - 
been pursued by subsequent research. Co n 
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ct social meaning o; this finding. Our analysis vo. household composition 
-om the previous century suggests this phenomenon may well be a long-term 
hhenomenon, most likely the result of endemic poverty and job insecurity. 
4 close study of the class and generational variatiuns in broken homes may 
eveal other factors that have had historical precedents. Grebler’s view that 
atriarchal values and the ideal of family stability were myths that existed 
vecause Of “weaknesses in both the family structure and the male role” has 
wt been clarified or challenged by the most recent research. Indeed, the 
vhole area of family ideology is fertile ground for further investigations. 
Our findings for the nineteenth century suggest that the gap between 
amilial expectations and day-to-day reality may always have been an impor- 
ant characteristic of family life. Certainly the idealization of sex roles. and 
aaternal authority stems from the historical culture, just as the forces that 
reate family instability are the result of long-term urban and industrial pro- 
‘esses. The gap between what is believed to exist and what in fact is en- 
‘ountered in everyday life may provide psychologically oriented researchers 
vith a clue to understanding mental health problems in a family context. But 
-xplaining the consequences of this conflict will also have to take into ¢on- 
sideration that it has existed at least since the nineteenth century. ave 
Recent research tends to confirm rather than challenge the conclusions 
‘eached in The Mexican-American People. Jaime Sena-Rivera’s study of ex- 
ended kinship among a sample of midwestern urban Chicanos found that 
esidential extended-family households were almost nonexistant. He empha- 
‘ized, however. that the cusa’(household) expression of familism was less im- 
sortant in Mexican-American culture than the kinship networks outside the 
rome (familia). La funilia was an all-emcompassing term describing a va- 
‘iety of relatives and compudres, most of whom lived close by and rendered 
nutual aid. Rivera concluded that compadrazgo was a dying institution. It 
was “insignificant for viable familia structure.” A much more important 
feature of contemporary family life was volunteerism. “In no instance... 
did authority appear among adults where it did not seem to rest upon volun- 
«ary asking and receiving guidance for behavior, even for children in regard 
.O promoting family interaction norms.”6 
The hypothesis that Mexican-American familics are not strictly speak-. 
ing patriarchal in decision-making has found suppert in a number of other 
studies. A 1975 survey of seventy-six farm-labor fani:lics in California, many 
of which consisted of urban migrants, concluded that egalitarian decision- 
making and action-takiog was the predominant norm.’ A 1977 study found 
that murital satisfaction was highest among those families where there were 
ogalitarian power relationships. Generally class rather than ethnicity was im- 
portant in explaining a couple’s satisfaction in marriage, with lower-class 
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couples being less satisfied ioe wife was working than in ue case of 
a ley praeteeis| perhaps the most sophisticated 
analysis of the complex interaction of culture, the economy, and ee 
women’s roles. She found that Mexican-American families were pe Baie 
regard to “traditional” and “modern” values. The ideals of anit ve 
ated how much power women exercised within marriage, but Se 
were not the sole determinates of their status. Where women xa enigs 
the home, they had more power in their relationship to their _ tie 
these households “their families were less male dominant but not as 
authoritarian.”? Baca Zinn concluded that cultural norms of male au = cel 
were important but not overriding in influencing decision-making 


. Families. While retaining patriarchal values and ideals, these fais sot 
~ working women also demonstrated egalitarian decision-making 


conjugal power. Thus ethnicity, more specifically ethnic culture, aie 
tant but not singularly so in understanding the texture of daily 11 ae miss 
: Since the Grebler study in 1970 several researchers have produced ft 


3 ings demonstrating that family solidarity among Mexican Americans is more 


: LY oe 
j idi _ There has been a growing sophistication in 
Often tara side In comparison to other groups Mexican 


Americans to have greater behavioral familism. One study 
of ee ea aia aad 340 Anglo-Americans in Southern oaths 
cities found that Mexican Americans of the second and third Gree 
tended to score higher on measures of familism. This eyocet was ans 
related to ethnicity."! A similar finding has been reported for Chicano a 
ilies in San Jose, California, where kinship networks among Chicanos oe 
significantly larger than those of other ethnic groups. And in ae " ys 
Missouri, Mexican Americans were ere Hh rae a greater degr 
ili ti > . rs, incl +. acks. 
Fe eas bobs and the pervasiveness of family solidarity ps 
ideology seem to be greater among the native-born Mexican eta Hh fa 
among Mexican immigrants. Emerging research, which is using the fin 
gathered by. the National Chicano Research Network, suggests that eee 
among Mexican Americans is a complex multidimensional grmgecrn or 
many intervening variables. Preliminary findings indicate aes 
Chicanos demonstrate more behavioral familism than do the Sa ees 
even when controlling for the numbers of kin residing in the gt 
preliminary finding using the NCRN data was reported by on * 
with regard to the prevalence of extended-family support and ac apis 
These findings have historic parallels with what has been found in rm 
teenth century. Residential extended-family households were more mmon 
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among. the tidtive-horm than among other Americans and Mexican im- 
migrants. The hisiorical continuity of patterns oi familistic behavior, al- 
though expressed differently today, suggests the persistant effects of cultural 
values and secioecgnoiic pressures. They also iidicate a need to examine 
in more detail the coacepts of family solidarity held im- Mexico as well as the 
reasons why the native-bum Mexican Americans historically tend to have 
more cohesive fumils -:upport systems. 


INTERMARRIAGE 


fiermarriage among Mexican Americans since 1945 seems to have in- 
creased. at least in thuse few metropolitan areas that have been studied thus 
far. For Los Angeles in the middle 1960s Moore and Middelbach reported 
that “40 percent of the marriages involving Mexican Americans were ex- 
ogamous, and that 25 percent of the Mexican-Anierican individuals married 
outside their ethnic group.” As was truc in the nincteenth century, women 
were more ¢xogamous than men, and the second and third generations were 
more tikely io intermarry with non-Chicanos than the first. Those of higher 
socioeconomic standing also were more likely to intermarry than those from 
- the lower classes. A major change from the past was that the third-generation 
men and women were “more likely to marry ‘Anglos’ than to marry immi- 
grants from Mexico “'® in 1960 Bean and Bradshaw observed considerably 
lower rates of exogamy in San Antonio. Twenty percent of all marriages with 
at least one partner of spanish surname were o: « mixed type. Ten years 
earlier, in 19SQ, this proportion had been 16.6 percent. Both these rates of 
intermarriage in Sab Antonio were much higher U:an thosé measured in the 
nineteenth century Bean and Bradshaw hypothesi/cd: that the reason for the: 
increas in intermarriag.. was lessening of ethnic turriers. Another explana-— 
tion, ore haked to dhe changing demography of San Antonio, would be that 
Mexican Americans f2lt more secure in their social and political status.'7 
| White the rates of intermarriage in both Lo Angeles and San Antonio 
wete higher inthe poste at period than previous!.. they still showed a sur- 
prising contiquity with ine patterns from the previous century. One hundred 
“years carticr Los Angeles had had a consistently i: zher sate of intermarriage 
_ than San Antonio. That this difference persists to tiis day points to the reality 
got regional, economic, and cultural differences im relations between the 
groups in the Southwest. ; : 
- Edward Murguia hay recently studied intern:..rriage in both its histori- 
cal and contemporary aspects. He found that histerval rates of intermarriage 
_ varied considerably according to geographical reyien The climate of prejudice 
aguinst cxogamy has veried according to locale. Cverall he concluded that 
there was “a clear trend of increasing outmarriage over time” but that high 
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vates had stabilized in such places as Bernalillo County (New Mexico) and 


Southen California.'* Intermarriage rates have always been lowest, although 


increasing over time, in Texas and highest in California. ; 

- One of the contributions Murgufa has made to our understanding of in- 
termarriage is his development of the concept of “breaking of ties.” This is 
an attempt to conceive of intermarriage from the perspective of both the 
minority and majority individual’s point of view and move beyond an assimi- 
lationist mode}. From his theoretical perspective both majority and minority 
individuals are conceived as being tied to their respective groups by bonds 
of family and community relationships. His concern is to study those factors 
that are related to “breaking the ties” from both groups. He found that many 
of the same forces that operated to break the ties of majority individuals to 
their group were also important for Chicanos. Among thsese were the in- 
fluence of the American school system, the church, military service, and geo- — 
graphical mobility.'? Murgufa hypothesized that intermarriage could result in 
at least four kinds of familial outcomes: (1) marriages where ethnicity was 


conclusion regarding intermarriage and its effect on the cohesion of Chicano 
culture is this: given the absence of increased prejudice resulting from inter- 
national events or economic depressions, intermarriage will probably con- 
tinue to slowly increase. His closing statement is worth restating: 


Increased acceptance by the majority and upward. social mobility of 
Chicanos lead to calviral and structural assimilation and to intermar- 
riage. This results in loss of ethnic cohesion and a loss of ethnic 
language and culture, not a desirable state of affairs for many Chicanos. 
Cultural maintenance in an open society will be one of the major issues 
to be faced. by Chicanos in the future.?' 


In 1980 the United States Bureau of the Census’ Current Population 
Survey reported that the rate of Mexican-American exogamy in the five _ 
southwestern states, over a five-year period 1976-1980, had declined for 
females but had increased for males. In the five states male exogamy rose 
from 12.3 percent in 1970 to 13.5 percent, while female exogamy declined 
from 13:4 percent to 11.9 percent. The data were not available for metropoli- 


~ tan Or nonmetropolitan regions, but in the Midwest and Northeast, where 
Mexican‘Americans are predominantly urban, the rates of intermarnage were 


almost triple those in the Southwest. Midwestern Mexican Americans had a 
five-year average of 36.9 for males and 39.4 for females (see Table 25).2 
" As refined data on exogamy among urban Mexican Americans is made 
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Rates of Exogany, 1976-1980 
(expressed as a percentage) 
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In reading over the sociological literature, both empirical and nonem- 
pirical, that has been produced since the 1970s it is evident that a more 
sophisticated understanding of Chicano families is emerging. At the same 
time the complexities involved in analyzing the family life of a population, 
which is experiencing rapid change, make it difficult to be confident that we 
will ever approach certitude regarding the exact nature of the processes of 
family life. The qualitative dimensions of the family experience continue to 
elude social investigators, despite a massive, and somewhat cumbersome, 
methodological tradition and rapidly proliferating sources of empirical data. 
The sociological imagination, with its propensity to think in terms of multi- 
variate designs, cross-sectional research, models, and ideal types, has yet to 
account for multifaceted day-to-day reality. — 

It appears that a satisfactory understanding of the Mexican-American 
family will be impossible unless we are able to explain the psychological and 
social processes of immigration and acculturation. These two processes con- 
tinue to be-at the heart of the Mexican-American family experience. Yet the 
exponentially growing literature on Mexican immigration remains keyed to 

_economic-and political considerations. It will contribute little toward our 
understanding. of familial and personal dynamics. 

_At any given point in time a large segment of the urban Spanish- 
speaking families in the nation is composed of recent, temporary, and long- 
term,-immigrants from Mexico. This group increasingly is from large- and 
middle-size Mexican cities, and thus they have had a prior experience with 
urban life-styles and cultures. These immigrants are Mexican in their familial 
orientations. The social meaning of this statement is: made ambiguous by the 

increased economic development of Mexico as well as the spread of Ameri- 
can influence south of the border. Compared to the pre-1945 experience, it 
seems probable that most immigrant families have less of a jump to make be- 
tween Mexican and American cultures than did their ancestors. The Mexican 
dimension to. Chicano family experience will probably always be important: 
quantitatively in terms of the numbers of people who are transitional and thus 
psychologically marginal in terms of the intermarriage, contacts, visiting, 
and “doubling up” which occurs between Mexican Americans and Mexicans. 
Perhaps the most promising approach to understanding the multifaceted 
dimensions of family life-style of.the Mexican immigrant and the native-born 
is a developmental perspective. This approach allows researchers to account 
for the influence of individual life events and long-term historical and cultural 
changes. This methodology has been advocated by a nurnber of public-health 
researchers. From their perspective it is crucial to know more about how the 
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family mediates the lite crises of individual memiers, in particular the Mex- 
ican inunigrant, sim poverty and immigration arc scen as being responsible 
fro a good deal of {amily instability, which is in turn related to poor mental 
and physicai health.-? What is so far missing from their approach is an ap- 
preciation of how Mexican Americans have historically coped with health 
problems in a changing sociocultural environment. 


THE CHICANO FAMILY—MODERN OR POSTMODERN? 


It is casier to call for the use of history in contemporary family research 
than to carry out such a project. One contribution social historians can make 
to such a task is to indicate those features of family life that have had a long 
history as opposed to those being of recent origin. History can place contem- 
porary family life within a perspective of centuries of gradual change as well 
as documenting the long-term conflict between cultural ideals and economic 
realities. 

Laurence Stone, an English historian of the family, has identified the 
major structural and affective features of the modern type of family as arising 
over three centuries ago. He has argued that the main features of the contem- 
porary middle-class family arose concomitantly with the growth of capitalism 
between 1500 and 1800. This new bourgeois family was characterized by in- 
creased individualism. Relations between the husband, wife, and children 
were invested with more egalitarian and emotional meaning. Simultaneously 
families expressed their need for privacy and increasingly withdrew from the 

controls of a communal suciety. A hedonistic individualism in the selection 
of marriage partners, along with the erosion of patriarchal controls and 
values, cmieryed first within the families of the bourgeois. Stability, at least 
in outward appearance, was a hallmark of this nex middle-class family. By 
folk custom the poorer chisses were able to divorce nd remarry with relative 
ease. In the lute seventeenth century the very rich were able to obtain legal 
divorces by special goveramental action. But this «enue was too expensive 
tor the middle classes. In Stone’s words, marital divorce was “impossible for 

the great majority of the middle class who could noi afford the cost.” Stone’s 
key point was that the familial transition between the preindustrial and the 
modern cra was a strauricd one. Changes in the fhinily occured at different 
tates within the various social and economic classes.24 

Tn recent years some historians and sociolezists have prophesied the 
decline of the puclear miudle-class family and the ¢ise of new configurations 
in family lite. Fdward Shorter, for example, has areucd that since World War 
Ul, most particitlarly since 1960, there has emerged a pustmodern family type. 
Phis family ts a@ product of a new social consciotsi. ss emerging during the 
1960s: increased ginphesis oa woman's rights witht; and outside the family, - 
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*" Continuities and Changes Since 1848 


The Chicano family exists within a complex urban- 
industrial society and is subject to many of the same 
pressures and sources of influence as the Anglo- 
American family. Nonetheless, it has certain dis- 
tinguishing characteristics, some of which have re- 
mained in tact since pre-Columbian days. 
-Alfredo Mirandé and Evangelina Enriquez, La 
Chicana: The Mexican-American Woman, p. 107. 


THIS BOOK HAS ATTEMPTED to present a historical view of a limited number of 
subjects that may be relevant to understanding the private lives of individuals. 
There are, of course, a larger number of topics that remain for future re- 
search. Others may want to go beyond what has been presented here and ex- 
plore the ways in which the historical evolution of legal and political systems 
has affected family life; the influence of language and changing community 
identities; the changing popular culture as it has influenced tides of sentiment 
and ideology; the evolution of family life as expressed in art forms, literature, 
and music; the influence of labor and community organizations on the ethnic 
family and vice versa; educational changes affecting children and socializa- 
tion processes; the influence of cataclysmic events such as wars and depres- 
sions; the long-term effects of racial prejudice and poverty on family life. 
Each of these topics is a subject for study. 

The story of the evolution of the Chicano family seems to take place 
against a backdrop of progressive and increasingly successful attempts on the 
part of the majority American society to force Mexicans into a dynamic and 
ever-changing vision of urban America. Mexicans would have to have been 
stones not to have been affected by over 150 years of contact, conflict, and 
coresidence in industrial America. As the twentieth century draws to a close, 
the assimilation process looms as more and more an issue for the Chicano 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Chicano people comprise the second-largest ethnic minority 
in the United States, numbering anywhere from 8 to 15 million, if one in- 
cludes undocumented immigrant workers. In several areas of the American 
Southwest, which some Chicano activists call Aztlan after the legendary Az- 
tec name for the region, they are in the majority. Indeed, some of these 
people's ancestors inhabited the Southwest long before its incorporation into 
the United States. On the other hand, there are Chicanos who are offspring 
of recent immigrants from Mexico, often maintaining contacts with close 
relatives in that country. Although the ethnic label “Mexican-American” is 
still used by many people who take pride in being American, the recent trend 
appears to favor the Mexican background and thus the name “Chicano.”* 


WHY A DYNAMIC HISTORY? 


There are several reasons why a historical interpretation of the 
Chicano is needed. Although many standard histories are available, few 
works attempt to deal with many of the crucial issues integrally linked to 
modern Chicano characteristics. Most writers on the Southwest spend more 
time discussing Indian conditions than those of the Chicano. Not surpris- 
ingly, Mexican authors are more concerned with what is happening in 
Mexico. Chicanos, as the “in-between” people, are either completely ignored 
or given a quick, cursory treatment. As we shall see, their experience is so 


* The ethnic label Chicano has many delinitions +Nostrand [7% 15etee A a calle gael 
usage is that it is a shortened form of Mexicano. In this tent it cs used te retlest the multiple 
heritage experience of Mexicans in the United States. Although other labels appropriate to the 
time period or situation are utilized—that is, Indian, Spanish. Mevican, Anglo, or Mexican- 
American—it is important to note that a Chicano perspective draws from any or all of these 
cultural orientations to fashion a broader adaptation. The political consciousness-raising events 
of the 1960's helped develop an appreciation of their multicultural heritage. The term Chicano 
will be used throughout most of the text because the text is a vaok backward to trace the his 
torical development of a contemporary people. 
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complex and marked with the stigma of lower socioeconomic status that 
more careful interpretative assessment is demanded dn other words, Chi 
cano membership in the class of poor people in this country has tended t 
blur important features of their sociocultural backs round 

How have the past four centuries treated the Chicano people? Tf 
answer that question we must first state what we know. A series of migva 
tions and settlements, first by the Spanish and then by the Anglo-Americans 
have been major influences in molding the contemporary character of Chi 
canos (Moore 1973). In addition, their carly ancestors, the indigenous people 
provided them with a rich cultural foundation. (The ethnic label Chicano i 
a derivative ol the Aztec tribal name Mexica, with the “x” pronounced lik: 
“ch.") Most of the facts concerning these historical influences are readil 
available and easily understood. 

However, describing the outcome of the merging of Old and Nev 
World cultural styles presents a perplexing problem. What was the result o 
this merging? Were Chicanos forged from that experience? To what degre 
can one determine the portion of each culture in the mixture? Even mor 
problematic, which Chicano cultural features belong to one group or th 
other, and which are a synthesis? These questions continue to plague stu 
dents and researchers alike, as they probe to uncover the complex issue: 
shaping the Chicano people (Trejo 1979; Heisler 1977). 

This sociocultural history attempts to resolve some of these is 
sues. In addition, it will introduce new insights into old problems and add < 
dynamic approach to assessing the Chicano experience (Nisbet 1969). The 
narrative chronologically highlights important events, people, and the inter 
nal dynamics of change. It begins with pre-Columbian Mexico and focuse: 
on over four centuries of problems arising from the struggle for control o 
land, labor, and consequent wealth between the conquering Europeans anc 
their successors on the one hand, and the indigenous majority population or 
the other (Frazier 1957:32). Not the least of the problems to be illuminatec 
will be the psychological consequences of the suppression suffered by th« 
Chicano people over these many vears. The text will examine how indige. 
nous peoples adapted to new social systems and how social systems alsc 
changed. 


TWO CONCEPTUAL AIDS—STAGES OF HUMAN 
MATURATION AND SIX C’s MODEL 


Two devices are utilized in this text to aid comprehension of such 
a long, complex epic. One technique is to look at the evolution of the Chicane 
people by using different stages of human growth to represent each histori: 
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cal period. This iMustrative method is not to be interpreted literally, of 
course, but rather as a basis lor comparison, Metaphorically, history can be 
seen to consist of stages comparable to those that make up the life span of 
humans. AL the stages in ain tides idtaal life can be louned also in the stages in 
the life of a people. We can distinguish the following stages in humans: em- 
brvonic lile, infancy, childhood, adolescence, early adulthood, and adult- 
hood. Middle age, old age, and death are excluded here lor the obvious rea- 
son that Chicanos are still developing, with some people further advanced 
than others. 

The point of comparison is that both historical and human bioso- 
cial evolution consist of a progression from one stage to another. Each hu- 
man growth stage entails a certain type of awareness that allows a person to 
think and act in special and predictable ways. For example, embryonic lile 
is obviously quite different from any of the other maturational levels, al- 
though the difference between early and later adulthood is not so easily ap- 
praised. As we proceed, it will be made clear how each human and historical 
stage interrelates and why a particular type of human awareness is found in 
one stage and not another. While successive stages often are not qualitatively 
better, each is more complex than the last, if only from the incorporation of 
what has been learned in previous developmental levels. Of course, there are 
instances where stages overlap or one takes priority over another, or when 
development is blocked or uneven. Nevertheless, the implicit goal here is the 
establishment of a mechanism to draw parallels and make comparisons. 
This human growth strategem will facilitate discussion of whether mature, 
evolutionary progression characterizes various stages of Chicano history or 
whether the long experience has set Chicanos further back. 

For the purpose of this text Chicano history is divided into four 
major historical periods. Each will be listed first and followed by a compa- 


rable human developmental stage in parentheses. 


1. Pre-Columbian, pre-1519 (embryonic life and infancy). For biological and cultural 
reasons Chicanos are, in an evolutionary sense, tied to the Indians of Mexico and 
the Southwest. Aztecs, especially, impressed their culture on surrounding natives 
and for their time reached the highest level of indigenous civilization. In addition 
they became the first large native group to be defeated military ys the Burope ss 
and to experience a life of subjugation. 

2. Spanish colonial, 1521-1821 (childhood). This period is one of the most influcntial 
in the formation of the Chicano people. Although Chicanos received most of thet 
genetic makeup from Indians, the Spanish were profoundly instrumental in sbap: 
ing Chicano cultural life, for example, Spanish surnames and language, Their 300- 
vear reign was the longest and perhaps the most significant of all the posroontic! 


stages. 
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Fig. 1. Six C’s model of sociocultural change. 


3. Mexican independence and nationalism, 
States, but up to 1910 for those in Mexico ( 
of Mexicans on both sides of the border di 
ever, there are still important feature 
cultural patterns remained similar, a 


1821-1846 for Mexicans in the United 
adolescence). Obviously the experiences 
ffered markedly on several levels. How- 
s that bind them together. On the whole, 


nd there was some reciprocal immigration 
that tended to invigorate and solidify that connection. Often the events in either 


nation affected affairs in the other. Thus, the awakening of an ethnic and national 
consciousness must include activities in both regions. 


4. Anglo period, 1846-1960's (early adulthood). By accident or design, the Anglo “as- 
similation” policy for foreigners was begun at the time that Chicanos entered the 
United States. This was the government's predominant cultural adjustment 


Strategy until a massive, concerted effort to change matters began during the 
1960's. 


In each of these historical] 
fronted with new realities and proble 
awareness and growth. 

The stages of life metaphor aids de 
a people and can be emploved flexibly. The 
any one ol the stages designated above, thus for example, making a life cvcle 
out of the Aztec and Spanish experience. Every sociocultural beginning is 
also in sume sense an end or a middle, depending on the perspective one 
takes. Surely the Aztecs and colonial Spanish attained growth pinnacles in 
their respective eras. The purpose here is not to designate any of the earlier 
cultural patterns as inferior, but to give emphasis to their role in the blos- 

soming of the Chicano variant: to show how a preindustrial, localized people 
became integrated into an industrial, multinational entity, 

A second method used in the text to el 
model of sociocultural change, the Six Cs: cl 
ict, and change (lable | ). This mode 
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pologists might say that the model aids synchronic and diachronic serial 
and interpretation. A synchronic assessment refers te the pasion oe 
proach to the study of culture in a given time, such as what occurs s y, 
seasonally, or annually. A diachronic focus emphasize ne historical or : 
velopmental approach to the study of culture, such as t 1 interpretation 0: 
an evolutionary or macrolevel cumulative change (\ ancina 1970). 

Each chronological “life stage” in the text is lollowed by the ap- 
plication of the Six C’s model to provide a clearer understanding vl the S0- 
ciocultural change that occurred in that stage. This will provide a frame: 
work for a synchronic perspective, or what is functionall. Open ative a any 
viven time (Bloch 1975; Park 1950). Issues and conditions of dass eer: 
cal or socioeconomic conditions and practices), culture ( wthropological Ge 
sociocultural change and innovation), and color (soctonsy. Hrerke sical pre ablems 
caused by racism) are discussed first. Other subjects we hot ignored or 
avoided, but to simplify the presentation they are included tinder the neue 
headings listed above (Berkhuler 1969:31-32). The sequence in which they 
are pr sented is also important. Generally, the class stctor pale ooo 
lor developing an examination oi the other sectors (Sanjek Leos Harris 
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1479). However, there are times when the discussion includes all of the fea- 
tures simultaneously, either because of similar time placement or because 
thev are inextricably interwoven. The categories of class, culture, and color 
provide a vehicle to highlight the continuous social order and the way in 
Which several major social features intertwine to make a social history 
(Simpson and Yinger 1972:3; Heisler 1977:2). 

The second three categories of contact, conflict, and change aid in 
explaining the quality and nature of social evolution. Contact refers to intru- 
sions that upset an ongoing social system, conflict designates the nature of 
the subsequent struggle, and change denotes the reorganization of society in 
the aftermath (Spicer 1962). A contact-conflict-change analysis enables one 
to determine how and why a stable social system is disrupted, transformed, 
and reintegrated. It does this by elucidating how a people evolve from one 
historical period to another. The result in each Stage is the establishment of 
a new social order, by which Chicanos are progressively shaped and molded 
according to the dictates of that period. 

To summarize, each historical era begins with a relatively intact, 
stable, class-culture-color system, which in time is altered. A contact-conflict- 
change explanatory sequence clarifies the transformations that a fully func- 


tional social system undergoes and pinpoints specific aspects of the up- 
heaval. 


THEORETICAL IMPLICATIONS FOR THE 
PRESENT DAY 


Application of the Six C's model to each historical period yields a 
categorical framework within which to describe and discuss similar social 
System sectors, and more importantly, creates a basis of comparison for all 
the time periods. Another objective the model fulfills is to document specili- 
cally the beginnings of certain modern traits and customs of Chicanos. The 
model has several dimensions that offer insight into different types of issues 
in a holistic fashion (Pitt 1972: Hodgen 1974), 

With the use of the human stages of growth metaphor and the Six 
C's model of suciocultural change, this historical study should provide one 
With an appreciation of the complexity of all these transformations. If it is 
true that Chicanos have had a diverse contact and change experience, then 
it follows that there are diverse legacies from which to draw. This diversit 
underscores the difficulty in comprehending modern Chicano issues and 
problems. An understanding of the history of these problems will aid inch 
minishing that difficulty. 

As situations of time and place dictate, Chicanos have been al- 
lected by many influences (Madrid-Barela 1973). In adapting and adjusting 
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of a flexible and comprehensive approach ty lite, in which first one avenue 
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l fi Spelling 


WHEN YOU BEGIN TO sTuDy or review the principles of good writing, you begin with the study 
of words. The first section of this book, therefore, deals with how words are spelled, when 
they are capitalized, and how they are commonly used in sentences, 

If you are a poor speller, the improvement of your writing must begin with the improve- 
ment of your spelling. For poor spelling is the most conspicuous of all the faults of poor 
writing. Everyone notices it and ridicules it: whenever schools and colleges hear com- 
plaints about the writing of their graduates, nine out of ten of these complaints are about 
bad spelling. 

You should of course know how to use a dictionary to find the correct spellings of the 
uncommon or difficult words you use. But you should not use the dictionary as a crutch, 
stopping to look up common words like recommend and receive every time you write a 
letter or a theme. You should know words like these, and you should be able to write 
them as correctly and as effortlessly as you write your own name. 

The four hundred words most commonly misspelled by students beginning college work 
are printed on the following pages. These words are used so frequently that you should 
begin your review of spelling by learning to spell them perfectly. 

_To study the spelling of a word, do these things: 


1. Look at the word carefully, noticing how it is built. Does it have a common prefix 
(unnecessary, uninteresting; disappointed, dissatisfied) or a common suffix (existence, 
difference; performance, attendance)? 


2. Pronounce the word correctly. Many students misspell words like government, can- 
didate, and library because they have always mispronounced them. 


3- Pronounce the word by syllables: ac-com-mMo-DATE, REC-OM-MEND. 


4. Notice the hard spots: perseverance, separate. Students who misspell words almost 
always misspell them in the same places. 


5. Use any memory device (“letters are written on stationery”) or spelling rule (“i before 
e, except after c”) that you find helpful. 


Write the words you are studying over and over, and practice them until the correct spell- 
ing is habitual. Learn them any way you can, but learn them. 


First Group 


absence 
across 

a lot 
among 
appearance 
athlete 
becoming 
business 
chief 
coming 
completely 
control 
council 
deceive 
destroy 
divided 
eighth 


Second Group 


accept 
address 

all right 
altogether 
apparent 
article 
beginning 
buried 
choose 
committee 
comparatively 
conscious 
counsel 
definite 
descri ption 
dining 
embarrassed 


entrance 
existence 
February 
friend 
hear 
hoping 
independent 
island 

its 

led 
merely 
necessary 
off 
omitted 
paid 
passed 
piece 


equipped 
excellent 
foreign 
fourth 
grammar 
immediately 
incidentally 
interesting 
lose 

losing 
marriage 
mathematics 


operate 
owing 
permanent 
perseverance 
planned 


The Basie List 


plain 
principal 
proceed 
quantity 
quiet 
safety 
separate 
stopping 
studying 
than 
their 
there 
too 

used 
weather 
writing 


pleasant 
probably 
proving 
really 
recommend 
referred 
secretary 
shining 
speech 
succeed 
surely 
through 
until 
using 
whether 
you're 
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Third Group 
‘ accomplish environment prejudiced 
adequate except principle 
i affect finally professor 
. answer forty quitting 
apologizing government representative 
argument humorous seized 
: benefited immigrants sense 
f bulletin intelligence sincerely 
= capital let’s sophomore 
clothes loose successful 
competitive nevertheless surprise 
continually niece temperament 
: courtesy nowadays till 
dependent opinion tries 
desert parliament usually 
dissatisfied pastime valuable 
elementary preceding 
Fourth Group 
accommodate equivalent potato 
acquire excitement privilege 
advice familiar professional 
angle generally receive 
approach grateful repetition 
arithmetic imagination restaurant 
believing influential scarcely 
calendar interfere stationery 
certain knowledge strength 
chosen livelihood sufficiently 
compelled ninety suppress 
convenience ninth surrounded 
curiosity opportunity thorough 
decision original truly 
; desirable permissible valleys 
j disappeared persuade varieties 
effect politics 
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Tre Basic List 


Fifth Group 


accumulate 


achievement 


advise 
anniversary 


approximately 
arrangements 


attendance 
Britain © 
candidate 
commit 


conceivable 
conscientious 


courteous 
decent 
dessert 
diseases 
eliminated 


Sixth Group 


accidentally 


accustomed 
advisable 
analyze 
appetite 
arranging 
awkward 
brilliant 
changeable 
commission 
conquer 
conscience 
criticism 
descend 
desperate 
disappoint 
efficiency 
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especially 
experiment 
formally 
fulfilled 
height 
hindrance 
indispensable 
interrupt 
meant 
mortgage 
noticeable 
occasion 
particularly 
peaceable 
perform 
possibility 
preferred 


emphasize 
explanation 
fascination 
formerly 
genius 
hurriedly 
imminent 
irrelevant 
laboratory 
leisurely 
library 
loneliness 
morale 
neighbor 
occurrence 
outrageous 
perceive 


preparation 
presence 
quizzes 
relieve 
rhythm 
schedule 
similar 
source 
synonym 
temporary 
twelfth 
unnecessary 
vegetable 
village 
whose 
woman 


possess 
practically 
procedure 
pursuing 
reference 
religious 
ridiculous 
sacrifice 
sergeant 
staring 
superintendent 
supersede 
tragedy 
undoubtedly 
vicinity 
weird 
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Seventh Group 


accompanied 
acquaintance 
a ggravate 
amateur 
appropriate 
association 
basically 
boundaries 
carrying 

cite 
condemn 
consistent 
dealt 
deficiencies 
despair 
discipline 
eligible 


Eighth Group 


accessible 
adolescent 
aisle 
anecdote 
anxious 
aroused 
bicycle 
bureau 
cemetery 
colonel 
compliment 
conspicuous 
counterfeit 
delinquency 
disastrous 
despised 


eminent 


enthusiastic 
exaggerated 
extension 
fortunately 
guarantee 
immense 
inevitable 
interpreted 
legitimate 
license 
maintenance 
mysterious 
occurred 
omission 
parallel 
personnel 
possession 


endeavor 
exhausted 
extraordinary 
fundamental 
grievance 
hypocrisy 
ingredients 
irresistible 
juvenile 
lieutenant 
miniature 
mischievous 
obstacle 
optimistic 
paralyzed 
persistent 
phenomenon 


Tue Basic List 


preference 
prevalent 
prominent 
recognize 
recipes 
satisfactorily 
sensible 
shoulder 
stretched 
superstitious 
syllables 
transferred 
tremendous 
vigorous 
volunteer 
written 


predecessor 
pronunciation 
psychology 
receipt 
resemblance 
resistance 
scissors 
solemn 
specimen 
suicide 
supplemented 
unanimous 
unforgettable 
vengeance 
villain 

wholly 
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cratic sympathies, defining the United States as the nation of na- 
tions destined for world jeadership primarily because it was an 
amalgam of all peoples and races. Perhaps it is true that any fun- 
damental, thoroughgoing democracy must be at odds with the 
kind of subjection of peoples that has characterized the old im- 
perialism. Yet the United States constituted in practice an imper- 
fect amalgam whose westward spread of settlements required the 
subjugation of certain peoples against their will. Even if we leave 
aside the question of black slavery, one could argue that the con- 
tinental period of American expansion was, at least, as im peri- 
alistic as the later period. A section of this volume, therefore, 
considers the pros and cons of the American Indian question. 
The last two sections deal with extracontinental expansion, be- 
ginning with the acquisition of Alaska. These confront us with 
several related problems. The first, and most important, is 
whether the basic premises of Manifest Destiny, established dur- 
ing the colonial experience, undergo any radical shift between 
the time of continental expansion and that of extracontinental in- 
volvement (continentalism meaning the present east-west bound- 
aries of the United States less the states of Alaska and Hawaii) . 
A second related problem is whether the second phase of Mani- 
fest Destiny, which usually dates from 1898, can be considered 
more imperialistic that the first. A third is whether the phrase 
“\fanifest Destiny” does not perhaps imply a new form of im- 
perialism quite unlike the example of imperial Rome which other 
major Western nations have followed. A final, crucial question is 
whether Manifest Destiny really applies, as the last document 
suggests, to American involvement in Vietnam. ; 
The issue of imperialism is not at all settled. Highly respected 
historical authority argues that Manifest Destiny belongs to con- 
tinentalism, the antithesis of imperialism. A friendly British his- 
torian, Denis Brogan. calls us “the new imperial power” in the 
sense that we “expect the world to turn American,” with a corre- 
sponding duty to “police the world.” On the other hand, a recent 
book-length study of President Nixon’s foreign policy applauds 
him for a strategic retreat from world powcr commensurate with 
traditional democratic practice. In the final analysis, the reader 
must make up his own mind about the arguments and evidence 


that are presented here. 
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Roots of Manifest Destiny 


QUOTABLE QUOTES 


ae - 
A They thinke that the contemplacion of nature, and the prayse 
t ereof cumminge, is to God a very acceptable honour.” 


Sir Thomas More, 1516 


“God would show him the new land as he did to Moses and 


% > Aaron after so long a struggle. For that was God's promise.” 


Lope de Vega, 1614 


“O brave new world!” 


Shakespeare, ca. 1610 


“And that which still aggrevates their Crimes the more, and 
must needs farther provoke the Divine Displeasure, is that God 
ie d made choice of Spain to carry his blessed Gospel into the In- 
=. dies, and to bring many populous Nations to the knowledge of 


Bartholomew de las Casas, 1544 


. .. it has always been our princi i 
; principal Intention to cause the 
Light of the Gospel to shine on the People of the New World.” 


Queen Isabella, ca. 1494 


a, aera this end in plantation, hath been especially reserved 
“for this later end of the world by reason of the progress of the 


ght of the Gospel from East to West in this last age.” 


John White, 1630 
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“And seeing Lord the highest end of our plantation here, is to 
set up the standard, & display the banner of Jesus Cee ate 
here where Satans throne is Lord, let our labor be blessed in la- 


boring the conversion of the heathen.” 
; William Strachey, 1612 


x 
¥e 
Sy 
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John Catton 
God’s Promise to New England 


] FROM 


In this address, Reverend John Cotton bid farewell to John 
Winthrop’s company, departing Southampton, England in 1630 
to find the Massachusetts Bay colony. Although Cotton did not 
invent the ideas enunciated here out of whole cloth, he neverthe- 
less gave a concise formulation to the ideology that governed the 
Puritan “Errand into the Wilderness.” His statement is important 
not only because it contains the seeds of Manifest Destiny but 
because it represents the collective voice of a people who became 
the chief carriers of Manifest Destiny across the continent. Cot- 
ton later became an influential spiritual leader in Massachusetts. 
His Biblical language here, based on a text from 2 Sam. 7:10, 
hardly conceals a chosen people’s grand design to dispossess the 
Indians from their lands by fair means or foul. 


Now God makes room for a people 3 wayes: 


Ba First, when he casts out the enemies of a people before then 
- - by lawfull warre with the inhabitants, which God cals them unto: 


as in Ps. 44. 2. Thou didst drive out the heathen before them. 


SOURCE. John Cotton, God’s Promise to His Plantations (London, 1630). 
reprinted as Old South Leaflet, No. 53, pp. 5-8. 
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But this course of warring against others, & driving them out 
without provocation, depends upon speciall Commission from 
God, or else it is not imitable. : 

Secondly, when he gives a forreigne people favour in the eyes 
of any native people to come and sit downe with them either by 
way of purchase, as Abraham did obtaine the field of Machpe- 
lah; or else when they give it in courtesie, as Pharaoh did the 
land of Goshen unto the sons of Jacob. : 

Thirdly, when hee makes a Countrey though not altogether 
void of inhabitants. yet voyd in that place where they reside. 
Where there is a vacant place, there is liberty for the sonne of 
Adam or Noah to come and inhabite, though they neither buy it, 
nor aske their leaves. Abraham and Isaac, when they sojourned 
amongst the Philistines, they did not buy that land to feede their 
cattle, because they said There is roome enough. And so did Ja- 
cob pitch his Tent by Sechem, Gen. 34. 21. There was roome 
enough as Hamor said,.Let them sit down amongst us. And in 
this case if the people who were former inhabitants did disturbe 
them in their possessions, they complained to the King, as of 
wrong done unto them: As Abraham did because they took 
away his well, in Gen. 21. 25. For his right whereto he pleaded 
not his immediate calling from God, (for that would have 
seemed frivolous amongst the Heathen) but his owne industry 
and culture in digging the well, verse 30. Nor doth the King re- 
ject his plea, with what had he to doe to digge wells in their 


soyle? but admitteth it as a Principle in Nature, That in a vacant - 


soyle, hee that taketh possession of it, and bestoweth culture and 


husbandry upon it, his Right it is. And the ground of this is from .3 
the grand Charter given to Adam and his posterity in Paradise, ag 
Gen. 1. 28. Multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it. If -3 
therefore any sonne of Adam come and finde a place empty, he 2 


hath liberty to come, and fill, and subdue the earth there. This 


Charter was renewed to Noah, Gen. 9. 1. Fulfill the earth and 4 
multiply: So that it is free from that comon Grant for any to 4 


take possession of vacant Countries. Indeed no Nation is to drive 
out another without speciall Commission from heaven, such as 
the Israelites had, unless the Natives do unjustly wrong them, 
and will not recompence the wrongs done in peaceable sort, & 
then they may right themselves by lawfull war, and subdue the 
Countrey unto themselves. 
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This placeing of people in this or that Countrey, is from Gorls 
soveraignty over all the earth, and the inhabitants thereof: as in 
Psal. 24..1. The earth is the Lords, and the fulnesse thereof. Auci 
in Jer. 10. 7. God is there called, The King of Nations: and a 
Deut. 10. 14. Therefore it is meete he should provide a place for 
all Nations to inhabite, and haue all the earth replenished. Onely 
in the Text here is meant some more speciall appointnent, he- 
cause God tells them it by his owne mouth; he doth nat so with 
other people, he doth not tell the children of Stier, that hee hath 
appointed a place for them: that is, He gives them the land by 
promise; others take the land by his providence, but Gods people 
take the land by promise: And therefore the land of Canaan is 
called a land of promise. Which they discerne, first, by disceear: 
ing themselves to be in Christ. in whom all the promises are ye 
and amen. a) 

Secondly, by finding his holy presence with them, to wit when 
he plants them in the holy Mountaine of his Tilieritance: Exo- 
dus. 15. 17, And that is when he giveth them the liberty and pu- 
rity of his Ordinances. It is a land of promise, where they daa 
provision for soule as well as for body. Ruth dwelt well for pie 
ward respects while shee dwelt in Moab, but when shee cometh 
to dwell in Israel, shec is said to come under the wings of Gou: 
Ruth 2. 12. When God wrappes us in with his Ordinances, and 


. warm i i 
es us with the life and power of them as with wings, there is 
; aland of promise. 


This my teach us all where we doe now dwell, or where after 
wee may dwell, be sure you looke at every place appointed to 
en from the hand of God: wee may not rush into any place, 
an never say to God, By your leave; but we must discerne how 

appoints us this place. There is poore comfort in sitting 
down in any place, that you cannot say, This place is appointed 


me : 
ae of a Canst thou say that God spied out this place for 
e, and there hath setled thee above all hindrances? didst thou 


finde that God made roome for thee either by Jawfull descent, or 
uae or gift, or other warrantable right? Why then this is the 
fog nee hath appointed thee; here hee hath made roome for 

ee, he hath placed thee in Rehoboth, in a peaceable place: 
This we must discerne, or els we are but intruders GueGnd. 
And when wee doe withall discerne, that God giveth us these 
outward blessings from his love in Christ, and maketh comfort. 
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able provision as well for -our soule as for our bodies, by the 
meanes of grace, then doe we enjoy Our present a as 
well by gracious promise, as by the common, and just, sie 
tifull providence of the Lord. Or if a man doe remove, he mus 
see that God hath espied out such a Countrey for him. 


William Box 
God’s Providence in Virginia 


2 FROM 


An enduring myth of American history has it that the South- 
ern colonists were an irreligious lot of fortune seekers com- 
pared to the New England saints. William Box's narrative of ear- 
ly Virginia may suggest otherwise. Actually, these colonists were 
also children of the Protestant Reformation who tended to see 
the hand of God in their worldly undertakings and were quite as 

uick to take up arms against imagined minions of the devil. If 
the visible church figured less prominently in their governance, 
an important reason was the relatively relaxed sway of Anglican- 
ism. Yet the Virginian assembly early passcd strict blue laws. 
Reverend Daniel Price’s farewell sermon for the Virginia Adven- 
turers in 1609 differed from its New England counterpart chief- 
ly in descrying a land already overflowing with milk and honey. 
Wlien the colony did not prosper in this “garden of the world, 
its members were accused of sloth and worldly vanity. Box’s nar- 
rative deals with the “time of starvation,’ ended by the late ar- 
rival of Lord Delaware—who promptly succumbed to the same 
combination of malaria, dysentery, and scurvy that had afflicted 

the settlers in the mosquito-infested swam pland that was early 
Jamestown. 


SOURCE. John Smith's Generall Historie. . . (London, 1624) as reprinted in 


Narratives of Early Viginia, 1606-1625, edited by Lyon Gardiner Tyler (New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1907), PP- 297-301. 


God's Providence in Virginia ; 19 


His Lordship arrived the ninth of June 1610. accompanied 
with Sir Ferdinando Waynman, Captaine Houlcroft, Captains 
Lawson, and divers other Gentlemen of sort; the tenth he came 
i. up with his fleet, went on shore, heard a Sermon, read his Gom 
3 mission, and entred into consultation for the good of the Col» 
€ nie: in which secret counsel] we will a little leave them, that + 

may duly observe the reveale? counsell of God. Hee that shel 
3 but turne up his eie, and behold the spangled canopic of heaven, 
: or shall but cast downe his cies, and consider the cinbroydere:! 
carpet of the earth, and withall shall marke how the heaven: 
>. heare the earth, and the earth the Corne and Oile, and they 1% 
a lieve the necessities of man, that man will acknowledge Gods in) 
c finite providence. But hee that shall further observe, how God 
inclineth all casuall events to worke the necessary helpe of his 
Saints, must needs adore the I.ord infinite goodnesse. Never hac 
any people more just cause, to cast themselves at the very too! 
stoole of God, and to reverence his mercies, than this distresse | 
Colonie; for if God had not sent Sir Thomas Gates from the Ber 
mudas, within foure daies they had almost beene famished; if 
God had not directed the heart of that noble Knight to save the 
Fort from fiering at their shipping, for many were very impor- 


rice weeny at 
Oe in vo. oa 


<< ___tunate to have burnt it, they had beene destitute of a present har- 


; bour and succour: if they had abandoned the Fort any longer 
* time, and had not so soone returned, questionlesse the Indians 
: » would have destroied the Fort, which had beene the meanes of 
+> our safeties amongst them and a terror. If they had set saile 
.-, sooner, and had lanched into the vast Ocean; who would have 
.. promised they should have incountered the Fleet of the Lord la 
je. Ware: especially when they made for Newfound land, as they in- 
+” tended; a course contrarie to our Navie approaching. If the Lord 
f - Ja Ware had not brought with him a yeeres provision, what com- 
9 fort would those poore soules have received, to have beene re- 
4. __ landed toa second distruction? This was the arme of the Lord of 
i... Hosts, who would have his people passe the red Sea and Wilder- 
@. nesse, and then to possesse the ]and of Canaan: It was divinely 
spoken of Heathen Socrates, If God for man be carefull, why 
should man bee over-distrustfull? for he hath so tempered the 
~~“. contrary qualities of the Elements, 


ecw wewbanarenssi- sneer ngegrl 
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‘That neither cold things want heat, nor moist things dry, 
Nor sad things spirits, to quicken them thereby, 

Yet make they music all content of contrarietie, 

Which conquer’d, knits them in such links together, 

They doe produce even all this whatsoever. 4 


The Lord Governour, after mature deliberation, delivered 
some few words to the Companie, laying just blame upon them, 
for their haughtie vanities and sluggish idlenesse, earnestly intreat- 
ing them to amend those desperate follies lest hee should be 
compelled to draw the sword of Justice and to cut off such delin- 
quents, which he had rather draw to the shedding of his vitall 
bloud, to protect them from injuries; heartning them with rela- 
tion of that store hee had brought with him, constituting officers 
of all conditions, to rule over them, allotting every man his par- 
ticulur place, to watch vigilantly, and worke painfully. This Ora- 
tion and direction being reccived with a generall applause, you 
might shoriy behold the idle and restie diseases of a divided 
multitude, by the unitie and authorities of this government to be 
substantially cured. Those that knew not the way to goodnesse 
before, but cherished singularitie and faction, can now chalke 
out (he path of all respective dutic and service: every man ende- 
vourcth to outstrip other in diligence: the French preparing to 
plant the Vines, the English labouring in the Woods and 
erouuds; every man knoweth his charge, and dischargeth the 
same with alacritie. Neither let any man be discouraged, by the 
relation of their daily labour (as though the sap of their bodies 
should bee spent for other mens profit) the setled times of work- 
ing, to effect all themselves, or as the Adventurers need desire, 
required no more paines than from six of the clocke in the morn- 
ing, untill ten, and from two in the afternoone, till foure; at both 


which times they are provided a spirituall and corporall reliefe. 


First, they cuter into the Church, and make their praiers unto 
God: next they returne to their houses and receive their propor- 
tion of food, Nor should it bee conceived that this businesse ex- 
cludeth Gentlemen, whose breeding never knew what a daies la- 
bour meant: for though they cannot digge, use the Spade, nor 
practice the Axe, yet may the staied spirits of any condition, 
finde how to imploy the force of knowledge, the exercise of 
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counsell, the operation and power of thier best breeding and qual- 
ities. The houses which are built, are as warme and defensive 
against wind and weather, as if they were tiled and slated, being 
covered above with strong boards, and some matted round with 
Indian mats. Our forces are now such as are able to tame the fu- 
rie and trecherie of the Salvages: Our Forts assure the Inhabit- 
ants, and frustrate all assaylants. . . . 

The fertilitie of the soile, the temperature of the climate, the 
; forme of government, the condition of our people, their daily in- 
vocating of the Name of God being thus expressed; why should 
the successe, by the rules of mortall judgement, bee disparaged? 
why should not the rich harvest of our hopes be seasonably ex- 
pected? I dare say, that the resolution of Cesar in France, the 
designes of Alexander, the discoveries of Hernando Cortes in the 


West, and of Emanuel King of Portugal in the East, were not en- 


couraged upon so firme grounds of state and possibilitie. 


3 FROM George Berkeley 
On the Prospect of Planting Arts and Learning 
' in America 


George Berkeley (1685-1753), the famous philosopher and 
Anglican bishop, wrote this poem in 1726, shortly before setting 
sail for America, where he hoped to establish a college for the 
conversion of Indians. Failing in this mission for want of funds, 
he returned to England several years later, a disappointment 
which suggests that this more humane method of dealing with In- 
dians did not always receive the highest priority in the colonies. 


In any event, missionary activity of this kind has come to be sus- 


pect as another face of imperialism. 

The poem is notable for several reasons. First, it marks the 
transition from religious to a more secular idealism. Second, it 
strikes the distinctly prophetic note that was to characterize 


SOURCE. The Works of George Berkeley (Oxford: the Clarendon Press, 
1901) , IV, pp. 365-366. 
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it announces in a few memorable 


phrases the great American theme of nature and case 7h a 
inut i ith American rea 

eat and continuing popularity with Mi ql 

jae 1752, when it was first published in the British magazine, 


Miscellany. 


Manifest Destiny. Third, 


The Muse, disgusted at an age and clime 
Barren of cvcry glorious theme, 

In distant lands now waits a better time, 
Producing subjects worthy fame: 


In happy climes, where from the genial sun 
And virgin earth such scenes ensue, 

The force of art by nature seems outdone, 
And fancicd beauties by the true: 


In happy climes, the seat of innocence, 
Where nature guides and virtue rules, 

Where men shall not impose for truth and sense 
The pedantry of courts and schools: 


There shall be sung another golden age, 
The rise of empire and of arts, © 

The good and great inspiring epic Tage, 
The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 

Not such as Europe breeds in her decay; 
Such as she bred when fresh and young, 
When heavenly flame did animate her clay, 

By future poets shall be sung. 


Westward the course of empire takes tts way; . 
: The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last. 


q 
‘ 
3 


Amcrica—Its Prist, Present, and Future State 


4 FROM Nathaniel Ames 


America—lts Past. Present, and Future State 


Almanac-maker, jester, and prophet of destiny as of the 
weather eight years before Benjamin Franklin launched his 
“Poor Richard’s Almanac,” Ames in this essay gives Berkeley's 
famous line, “Westward the course of empire takes ils way,” the 
kind of specificity and lively relevance that it has since acquired 
for itself through historic fulfillment. With Ames, whose aima- 
nacs are reputed to have reached a larger audience throughout 
New England than did any other single form of expression at the 
time, the dynamic east-west thrust of American society has been 
well established, and its classic enemy has been well defined as 
devilish European powers. With Ames, too, the mission of regen- 
eration has largely shifted from Christian crusade to civilizing 
saviordom. A major unresolved problem that Ames cautiously 
skirts is how to restore an imagined golden age in its innocent 
pastoral setting and also create great cities. Ames has obviously 
read Berkeley’s poem. 


America is a Subject which daily becomes more and more in- 
teresting:—I shall therefore fill these Pages with a Word upon its 
Past, Present and Future State. 

I. First of its Past State: Time has cast a Shade upon this 
Scene.—Since the Creation innumerable Accidents have hap- 
pened here, the bare mention of which would create Wonder and 
Surprize; but they are all lost in Oblivion: The ignorant Natives 
for Want of Letters have forgot their Stock; and know not from 
whence they came, or how, or when they arrived here, or what 
has happened since:—Who can tell what wonderful Changes 


SOURCE. Nathaniel Ames, “Amcrica—Its Past, Present, and Future State,” 


Astronomical Diary and Almanac (Boston, 1758), n. p. This essay concludes 
the almanac and is not formally titled. 


ya? 
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have happen’d by the mighty Operations of Nature, such as De- 
luges, Vulcanoes, Earthquakes, etc.!—Or whether great Tracts 
of Land were not absorbed into those vast Lakes or inland Seas 
which occupy so much Space to the West of us.—But to leave the 
Natural, and come to the Political State: We know ‘how the 
French have erected a Line of Forts from the Ohio to Nova-Sco- 
lia, including all the inestimable Country to the West of-us, into 
their exorbitant Claim.—This, with infinite Justice, the English 
resented; & in this Cause our Blood has been spilled: Which 
brings to our Consicleration, 

Il. Secondly. The Present State of North America—A Writer 
upon this present Time says, “The Parts of North America 
which may be claimed by Great Britain or France are of as 
much Worth as either Kingdom.—That fertile Country to the 
West of the Appalachian Mountains (a String of 8 or 900 miles 
in length) between Canada and the Mississippt, is of larger ex- 
tent than all France. Germany and Poland; and all well provided 
with rivers, a very fine wholesome air a rich Soil, capable of pro- 
ducing Food and Physick, and all Things necessary for the Con- 
veniency and Delight of Life: In fine, the Garden of the World!” 
—Time was we might have been possessed of it: At this Time 
two mighty Kings contend for this inestimable Prize:—Their re- 
to be measured by the Length of their 
Swords.—The Poet says, The Gods and Opportunity ride Post; 
that you must take her by the Forelock being bald Behind.— 
Have we not too fondly depended upon our Numbers?—Sir 
Francis Bacon says, “The Wolf careth not how many the Sheep 
be:’ But Numbers well—spirited, with the Blessing ‘of Heaven 
will do Wonders, when by miliary Skill and Discipline, the Com- 
manders can actuate (as by one Soul) the most numerous Bod- 
ies of arm'd People: —Our numbers will not avail till the Colo- 
nies are united: for whilst divided, the Strength of the Inhabitants 
is broken like the petty Kingdoms in Africa.—lf we do not join 
Heart and Hand in the common Cause against our exulting Foes, 
but fall to disputing amongst ourselves, it may really happen as 
the Governour of Pennsylvania told his Assembly, ‘We shall have 
no Priviledge to dispute about, nor Country to dispute in.’— 

Ill. Thirdly, of the Future State of North America.—Here we 
find a vast stock of proper Materials for the Art and Ingenuity of 


spective Claims are 
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PRESENTATION TEXT: "THE CHICANO BEHIND THE IMAGE" 
«sl INTRO: Headline Quotes 
3 


The following are-feur headlines from articles that 
have been published recently about the Chicano community. 


1.1 LA TIMES (3/30/87): Crime Placentia Barrio 


The first is from the Los Angeles TIMES, dated March 
he £987: 


IME CUAEAG Latino Gangs 
y Bee 


The thised was published in TIME magazine’s 
mmigrants" issue, dated July 8th, 1985: 


special 


1.4 NATURAL HISTORY (4/82): Low Riders 


The final headline was published in Natural History 
azine about Low Riders and their cars with the simple title: 


(NATURAL HISTORY, 4/82) 
2 TOPIC SENTENCE: A Question, An Article & Two Observations 


What do these headlines and associated articles 
about the Chicano? 


say 
Who is the Chicano behind the Media Image? 


Looking at an article published in the Los Angeles 
TIMES on March 2nd, 1987, I would like to take a look at one 
particular Chicano and his media image and make two 
observations. The article’s title was , "Cheech’s ’55 Chevy 
Convertible Is on the Block in East LA." 


87-04-30 10:04 Page 1 
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Felix Gutierrez writes in_an article entitled "Latinos 
& the Mass Media": (+Criticism of the Mass Media: The Minority 
Viewpoint+, p. 166) 


; > ople"---Latinos either causing or beset 
o 


m = rceurate nev 
g can be found now than in earlier periods seme rat 


waht SAC ro OG” 6 8tC ries it ignore: 
bhe Bi yes 


I agree with Guteirrez. Cursory reading of headlines, 
such a the fove3 that I quoted before, paint pictures of the 
"Big Trouble in Little TJ" or “The Funny Customs of Our Little 
South-of-the-Border Neighbors. But every once in a while a 
story will slip through that says something about the Chicano 
behind the image (¢ssupid—titles—ret—withstarnting ). 


5 


With ees fied h’s 755 Chevy Converti s On 
1 | eee this arti sk of falling 


under the category of being just another "Zoo" story. The 
observant reader might, however, uncover more about’ the 
Chicano than the news media is prone to portraying. 


On the surface the article is about a car and a 
hospital and how the two got together. The car is owned by 
Chicano Comedian, Cheech Marin and the hospital is Santa Marta 
Hospital in East Los Angeles. Briefly, Cheech’s ’55 Chevy had 
lost it’s spot in the garage of his Malibu home (the spot was 
taken by "the wife’s car"), said wife suggested the car be 
donated for charity, and from a newspaper story Cheech 
discovered and then contacted the East Los Angeles hospital; 
the hospital is raffling off the car and hopes to raise $80,000 
for a new early breast-cancer detection center. Simple little 
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story about a car and a hospital. 


But there’s more to this article than the bit about the 
car and the hospital. The article says something about the 
community and the people. 


From that standpoint I would like to make two 
observations: 


Oh, it doesn 

but in discussing the ass that Cheech’s 

has taken it should be clear to the observant reader that al! 
Shicanos are not the same. Cheech, for example, is nothing 
li "“Cholo" comic image. He was raised first 


town black neighborhood and then in a mixed neighborhood 
parents spoke Spanish only to each = 
when they didn’t want him to understand. 
There’s a person behind the image. 
wear penaltons and bandanas : alk 


As an aside regarding heterogeneity & "racial 
similarities" 


While Anthropologists busily spent the last century and 
the early part of this century dividing up humankind into 
"Races" it is now recognized that on the basis of physical 
traits (hair color, skin type, height, weight, etc.) that there 
are more differences numerically in these physical traits 
within a supposed "Racial" group than there are between 
“Racial” groups. So even physiologically, the idea that all 
people that belong to group "X" are a like is a bunch of bunk! 


The second observation has to do with the Chicano 
values of Family and Heritage. Cheech says at one point that 
he had no dealing with East LA (contrary to his own video, 


"Born In East LA") but after getting involved with the hospital 
and being around the neighborhood he says: 


at bee aS aS Sl LT 


ee ne 
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Referring to Heritage he says: 


In a recent article in Rolling Stone magazine (3/26/87) 


the musical group, Los Lobos, spoke at length 


about 
neighborhood" & "family." 


I liked’ the’ article’s ti 


Yeah, for the most part Gutierrez is right. Daily 
we’re treated to newspaper stories with headlines such as: 
“THIRD GRADERS SAID MEMBERS OF GANGS," “INSIDE THE MEXICAN 
MAFIA," or 


the Disneyesque type story about the happy Chicano 
family making it in the US. But then every once in a while a 
story slips by some sleeping editor and we the readers catch a 
glimpse of the Chicano behind the Image. 
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THE CHICANO AND THE ANGLO NEWS MEDIA: 
Reality Through the Eyes of Two Cultures 
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May 7th 
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The 1967 Kerner Commission on Civil Disorders leveled 
an accusing finger at the News Media for its role in 
alternately ignoring and abusing the minority situation in the 
U.S. and for contributing to the atmosphere of racial tension 
without actually addressing the grievances of the minority 
community. ! The purpose of this paper is to look at the 
treatment that the Chicano community has received from the 
Anglo Press and to work towards a Chicano response, keeping in 


mind two fundamental beliefs of the Anglo Press. 


A short history of the media coverage afforded the 
Chicano community is quite possible because, with the exception 
of periodic "Race Riots" and other disturbances, the Chicano 
community did not exist in Anglo News Media before the 1960's. 
Felix Gutierrez writes: | 


A survey of magazine citations in the 
Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature from 
1890 to 1970 reveals very few article about 
Latinos in the United States. Articles that were 
listed often had a crisis or negative overtone. 
That is, they were written during periods when 
Mexican labor or immigration impacted national 
policy gr when Latinos were involved in civil 
strife. 


Thus, for the Anglo press, media coverage of the 


Chicano community began in 1848 as a brief footnote regarding 


lUnited States. Report of the National Advisory 
Commission On Civil Disorders. (New York: The New York Times 
Company, 1968). pp. 382ff. 


2Felix Gutierrez. “Latinos and the Media" in Readings in 
Mass Communications: Concepts & Issues in the Mass Media. 5th 


edition. eds., Micheal Emery and Ted Curtis. (Dubuque, Iowa: 
Wn. C. Brown Publishers, 1983). p. 165. 


some desert territory won in a military skirmish. The media 
coverage then fell silent, with the exception of periodic memos 
regarding a few troublemakers, until the said troublemakers 


became unavoidably audible during the 1960's. 


What was’ the Anglo News Media's reaction to the now 
vocal Chicano community? One time Los Angeles Times writer, 
Ruben Salazar once noted: 


The media, having ignored the mMexican- 
Americans for so long, but now willing to report 
them, seem impatient about the complexities of 
the story. It's as if the media, having 
finally discovered the Mexican-American is not 
amused that under the serape and sombrero is a 
complex Chicano instead of a potential Gringo. 


In a nutshell, the Chicano complaint is that the Anglo 
Press not only ignores the issues that are important to’ the 
Chicano community but habitually portray the Chicano community 


in a poor light. Felix Gutierrez writes: 


"Coverage of Latinos in Anglo media has 
increased with the population growth [of 
Latinos]. But news reporters still tend to 
place too much emphasis on stories featuring 
"problem people"---Latinos either causing or 
beset by problems, such as undocumented 
residents, youth gangs, or recent arrivals. 
Other stories often have a "zoo appeal" by 
featuring Latinos on national holidays, 
celebrating cultural fiestas, or in their 
native costumes. While more examples of 
accurate news reporting can be found now than 
in earlier periods, the media's preoccupation 
with "problem people" and "zoo stories" ignores 
many of the important daily happenings in 


3Gutierrez. p. 166. 


the Latino community. "4 


The complaint is this: though the Chicano conmunity has been 

a part of this country's heritage for a long time 

(predating Jamestown) and though Chicanos have given their 
lives in this country's wars, something as simple as 
acknowledging their egalitarian existence seems forever beyond 
their reach.° And in their day to day existence they are 
reminded of this fact by the continued absence of their 
presence, as anything other than troublemakers, in the Anglo 
press. Very much parallel to the treatment of the Black 
community by the Anglo press, statements made in the _ 1967 
Kerner Commission Report could be applied to the Chicano 


community: 


The media report and write from the 
standpoint of a white man's world. The ills of 
the ghetto, the difficulties of life there, the 
Negro's burning sense of grievance, are seldom 
conveyed. Slights and indignities are part of 
the Negro's daily life, and many of them come 
from what he now calls "the white man's press"--- 


4Gutierrez, p. 166. 


°David Villar Ruiz. A Soul in Exile: A Chicano Lost in 
Occupied Land. (Los Angeles: Vantage Press, 1981). 
Bookends with Richard Rodriguez's Hunger of Memory. A 
Chicano heading in the other direction--from the turbulent 
Vietnam years to a search for ethnic identity---a diary of la 


marcha de la Reconquista. 


The fear and helplessness, the brutality and raw-racism 
of the police, the bitter sense of betrayal from a man that had 
risked his life for his country in a Southeast Asia and now was 
paid back with second class citizenship. It approaches’ the 
early Chicano movement on a personal level which dovetails 
nicely with Lewels' academic The Uses of the Media by the 
Chicano Movement. 


a press that repeatedly, if unconsciously, 
reflects the biases, the paternalism, the 
indifference of white America. this may be 
understandable, but it is not excusable in an 
institution that has the mission to inform and 
educate the whole of our society. 


- . « Most newspaper articles and most 
television programming ignore the fact that an 
appreciable part of their audience is black. 
The world that television and newspapers offer 
to their black audience is almogt totally white, 
in both appearance and attitude. 


For the Anglo, nowever, the problem isn't so much equal time 
in the Press but that the Chicano conmunity seems adamant about 
not assimilating. Francisco Lewels writes: 


When Dr. Jack Forbes, sociologist, testified 
at the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights hearing 
in San Antonio, Texas in 1968, he was asked by 
the General Counsel, "Why hasn't the Mexican- 
American assimilated in the Southwest?" he 
answered, "Excuse me, sir, but that is the 
wrong question. Why hasn't the Anglo 
assimilated?" Perhaps the point Forbes was 
trying to make was that not only are Mexican- 
Americans equal in numbers in some places. in 
the Southwest to the Anglos, but they were there 
first and, whereas most can speak’ some 
English, relatively few Anglos can speak 
Spanish. 


For the Anglo and the Anglo Press, their culture is the 
American culture. And not only is their culture the American 


culture, but being the American culture it is the superior 


culture. 


SUnited States. Report of the National Advisory 
Commission On Civil Disorders. (New York: The New York Times 
Company, 1968). pp. 366, 383. 


‘Francisco Jj. Lewels, Jr. The Uses of the Media by the 


Chicano Movement: A Study in Minority Access. (New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1974). p. 10. 


[Our society] equates Anglo-American 
origin and Anglo-American ways with virtue, 
with goodness, even with political purity. 
Other cultures are mot merely different; they 
are inferior. They must be wiped out, not 
only for the good of the country, but for the 
good of the child. Not only must he learn to 
speak English; he must stop speaking anything 
else. 


Those are not the words of some neo-Nazi but of the former U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, Harold Howe II. The Anglo culture 
suffers from an unfortunate strain of color blindness’ that 
associates only white with right. And as long as it is under 
the influence of this myopia they simply cannot’ see _ the 
difference between their Anglo culture and the mythical 
American "melting pot." 

There are two factors that I see standing in the way of 
the Chicano community getting fair treatment in the Anglo News 
NMiedia. The first is this confused identification of the 
"American Way" with the Anglo Culture. The second is with 
regards to the Myth of objectivity that the Modern News media 
foists upon the reading public. 

The press . . . . must print the truth fully 
and fearlessly. It must not print biased 
propaganda as news. It must give the public 
accurate information. It must open columns 
to free and illuminating discussion. It must 
do its full and impartial duty in enabling the 


citizenry to conduct their democratic government 
wisely and successfully. 


8 ibid. 


%Edmond D. Coblentz, ed. Newsmen Speak. (Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1954). p. 41. 


The First Commandment of the Fourth Estate, in the words 
of William Randolf Hearst, is objectivity. Objectivity is the 
cornerstone of the modern News Media. If anyone should know 
about the Modern News Media it would have been William Randolf 
Hearst. He certainly owned enough newspapers to put his 
principles into practice. Observe, for example, how he 
handled the Los Angeles Race Riots in the 1940's: 


Guy Endore, one of the chief protagonists 
for the Sleepy Lagoon Defense Conmittee, 
maintains that the crime wave was the result of a 
directive from Hearst himself to all hearst 
editors. According to Endore the teletype 
message from Hearst read: 


"", . . Chief suggest L.A. editors make 
survey of crime reports---all types--with 
particular emphasis on numbers of police 
bookings of Mexican and Negro citizens---and or 
aliens. Chief suggests L.A. editors transmit 
findings to all other Hearst editors." 


Even though there was no actual evidence of 
a crime wave among Chicano youth, the press 
was able to fabricate one by running 
sensationalized stories and getting 
"stooges,' prominent personalities anxious 
for publicity, to make statements about 
Mexican crime. 


", . . even if there is no Mexican crime, 
there's nothing to stop you from printing what 
these prominent citizens are saying about 
Mexican crime, even if it is to the effect that 
it is nothing to be worried about. AIl1 this 
is printed under some sort of scare headline 
calculated to give the hurried reader’ the 
impression that Mexican crime is ae real 
problem." 0 


Well, obviously, Objectivity is in the eye of the beholder. 


10alfredo Mirande. The Chicano Experience: An 
Alternative Perspective. (Notre Dame, Indiana: University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1985). p. 79. 


Dan Schiller writes in a book titled, Objectivity And 


the News: 


An invisible frame brackets news’ reports 
as a particular kind of public knowledge and 
a key category in popular epistemology. News 
reports repeatedly claim that, ideally at 
least, they recount events without the intrusion 
of value judgements or symbols. News is a 
map, a veridical representation, a report on 
reality, and hence not really a story at all, 
but merely the facts---this is the claim. But 
news---akin to any literary or cultural forim--- 
must rely upon conventions. Formally created 
and substantially embodied conventions alone 
can be used to contrive the illusion of 
objectivity. How else,,could we recognize news 
as a form of knowledge?! ! 


Reality is a multi-directional multi-sensual 
phenomenon. News writing is a linear abstraction of this 
multi-directional multi-sensual phenomenon. Something of the 
Reality is stripped away and something of the writer is added 
in its conversion to becoming a "news story." More 
specifically, our cognition and therefore our recording of the 
Reality is at best an approximation of the Reality. There are 
more accurate and less accurate approximations, but in all 
cases, something is stripped away and something is added. !2 Is 


it surprising than that the Anglo News wedia retlects’ the 


Mpan Schiller. Objectivity And the News: The Public and 


the Rise of Commercial journalism. (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1981). pp. 1-2. 
12) operate as a writer under the philosophy of 


Fairness. That is, because true objectivity is an 
impossibility, than in an atmosphere of controversy or 
non-resolution, major points of view should be aired with 
special attention toward their Emic values. I have adapted 
this view from that of joseph Farrar, Executive News Editor of 
the Los Angeles Herald Examiner. 


7 


prejudices, interests or ideas of the Anglo culture (although 
it may be more accurate to identify these prejudices, interests 
or ideas with its buying public)? would anyone be surprised 
that if the shoe were on the other foot and the Chicano media 
were in ae position of dominance that it would reflect the 
prejudices, interests or ideas of the associated Chicano 
culture? Therefore, the Chicano's cry of unfair to the Anglo 
News Media is true only in terms of the Anglo News Media's 


claim to complete objectivity. 


So the Anglo News Media stands behind its ill-conceived 
belief in the "American Way" and the "Myth of Objectivity," all 
the while telling the Chicano community that denial of the 
Chicano conmunity's heritage is required before it can become 
anything more, for example, than a crime story for the metro 
section of the Los Angeles Times. 

With such anultimatum is it any wonder that’ the 
Chicano community rioted in the late 60's? Such is the dilemma 
for those of us that would live a bi-cultural life in a 


uni-cultural society. Assimilate or segregate. But as_ the 


13 


Kerner Commission found in the late 60's, neither course will 


create the kind of response that would satisfy the Chicano 
community. Both responses render the Chicano culture as being 
something meet ise to the dominant Anglo culture, the first by 
robbing the Chicano of his ethnic heritage and the second by 


denying the Chicano access to the cultural mainstream. 


With regards to the Chicano community and the Anglo 
News wiedia, I have to reject any view that would call for the 
assimilation of the Chicano into the Anglo Press or the other 
view that would be satisfied with an alternative Press. For 
the same reasons listed above in terms of ones ethnic identity 
such an either/or approach perpetuates the "Chicano/inferiority" 
myth. 
As such I believe that the course of action to take is 


integration without assimilation. Integration without 


13-rom Wicker writes in the Introduction to the Report of 
the National Advisory Commission On Civil Disorders (p. vii): 

Conceivably the nation could continue 

its present failing efforts toward an 

integrated society, including the present 

proportion of its resources devoted to. social 

and economic programs; or it could abandon 

integration as a goal and conmit increased 

resources to “enrichment” of life in the ghetto-- 

-thus presumably making it bearable without 

producing violence against white society. 


The first of these is hopeless; not only 
will it tend to produce more and more ghetto 
violence but it is an obvious fraud, in terms 
of its ability to produce anything like 
integration... . 


The second course is rejected here with 
equal frankness, as simply another method of 
producing a permanently divided society. 


assimilation is socially revisionistic. Beginning from a 
position of personally appreciating our personal ethnic 
heritage (which we alone bear the responsibility of educating 
ourselves in) and recognizing the foreign nature of the 
dominant culture and the paradigms that its News Media operates 
under, integration without assimilation adds one more facet to 
the hetereogenious nature of the dominant culture. Los 

Angeles Times editorial writer, Frank del Olmo urges Chicano 


activists: 


Try to understand the inner workings of the 
media, and to cooperate with reporters and 
editors rather than criticizing them. I also 
advise against confrontational-style tactics, 
such as boycotts, which can be counterproductive. 


If the news media are going to change, 
the most effective pressure for change will 
come from inside the profession, among 
journalists themselves, rather than from 
outside pressure groups. And the best way to 
make the news media more sensitive to minority 
groups is to have nore rgtinos and other minority 
people in the newsroom. 


This tactic is often criticized for being ineffective. 
Salvador Valdez wrote a letter to the El Paso Times after a 
Mexican Independence Day demonstration in 1972: 
The local papers have only a few Spanish 
surnames to add color to their staff. But 
these reporters are like worms inside holes who 
cannot come out because their heads are cut off 


by their racist editors. Therefgre, 
they move ineftectively underground. 


14eppank del Olmo. "Changing World: Latinos and _ the 
media." Los Angeles Times. April 24, 1987. part II, p. 13. 


ISiewels. p. 45. 
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But the fact of the matter is, with only 8% of those 
working within the ranks of profession journalism coming from 
minority communities (not mentioning how small the Chicano 
representation is) from a national population of 18%, 16 the 
infiltration or integration without assimilation tactic has not 
been fully implemented. Granted, it is a very slow method with 
all of the limitations of working within a foreign framework. 
But this method is more realistic, having better long range 
benefits, in view of the fact that it reflects the kind of 
dialogue that must take place on a_e social/cultural level 
between the Anglo culture and the other ethnic cultures. Ina 
society that calls itself bemocratic, the rights must be 
balanced with the responsibilities between and within groups, 
or else we will always have the kind of divided society that 


Sparked the Anger of 1967 riots. 


lige) Olmo. part II, p. 13. 
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Oral Presentation (due by April 23) 


1 LA Times (3/2/87):"Cheech’s ’55 Chevy Convertible Is on the 
Block in East LA" 


1.1 Text (part 1) 


by Gary Libman (Los Angeles Times, part V, p 1, March 2, 


Jaime Martinez walked around and around the shiny 1955 
Chevrolet, studying the coral and ivory convertible as if in 


disbelief. 


"If they gave me the choice of a 1987 Porsche turbo or 
this one," the Inglewood engineering student finally said, "I’d 


take this one." 


Martinez’s opinion reflected the enthusiasm the 
32-year-old car has generated since Latino entertainer Cheech 
("Born in East L.A.") Marin donated it to Santa Marta Hospital 


in East Los Angeles several months ago. 


Martinez saw the car in the Eagle rock Plaza shopping 
mall, where the hospital displayed it to sell $2 tickets for a 
May 21 raffle. The hospital hopes to raise $80,000 on the car 


to benefit a new early breast-cancer detection center. Thus 
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far, volunteers have sold $5,000 in tickets. 


Marin, 40, of the team of Cheech and Chong, lives in 
Malibu, but says donating the car made him feel at home in East 


Los Angeles for the first time. 


Interviewed at his Sherman Oaks. production company 
office, the comedian said that despite the title of his hit 
video and although his parents are of Mexican descent, he grew 
up in a predominantly black downtown Los Angeles neighborhood 


and moved at age 10 to a mixed area in Granada Hills. 


"Only English was spoken in our house," he said. “My 
parents would speak Spanish with my grandparents when they 


didn’t want me to understand." 


Even after he drove the car through scenes on Soto 
Street and Whittier Boulevard in "Born in East L.A.," parodying 
Bruce Springsteen’s "Born in the U.S.A.," Marin said he felt no 


relationship with East Los Angeles. 


The feeling changed when he visited the 110-bed Santa 


Marta Hospital twice and appeared with the car at a park, a 


shopping center and a restaurant. 


"It led me to get involved," said Marin, who recently 
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relearned Spanish and speaks in with his daughter, 7 and son, 
1. "I know more about their problems and it’s like coming 


home. " 


"There’s a whole side of East Los Angeles that’s never 
been portrayed. There’s very settled family areas to raise 
your” kids. There’s gangs and drugs and everything, but those 


are everywhere . 


1.2 Text (part 2) 


“There should be a lot of pride in the community 


because it has as much history as any part of Los Angeles. 


"I see these young people with kids and imagine my 
grandparents and how they were and it’s a nice sense of 


continuity. " 


Many keepers of that continuity have been born at Santa 
Marta since it opened in tow houses in 1924 as a 10-bed 
maternity hospital. The current beige three-story building was 


built on the same site in 1970. 


In the lobby, where La Opinion and Noticias del Mundo 


are sold at the front desk, most patients who come in are from 
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the surrounding neighborhocad. 


Marin seldom visited the neighborhood in previous 
years. He kept the Chevrolet, a gift from his former wife, in 
his two-car Malibu garage for 10 years, putting the top down 


occasionally to take his family for a drive along the coast. 


"Seeing the car would make people happy," he said. 
. “People used to give me the thumbs up sign. .. . Who wouldn’t 
like to get one of them? With the top down, the radio going, 


it like California dreaming." 


{SEA-SALT RUST} 


When Marin’s new wife, Patti, wanted to put her car in. 
the garage, Marin worried that outside sea salt would rust his 


everyday 1985 Mercedes or the Chevrolet. 


His wife suggested he donate the car to charity. Marin 
recalled a newspaper story he had read about Santa Marta and 
the hospital gladly accepted the car, which is worth between 
$12,000 and $15,000, according to Rick Cole Auctions in North 


Hollywood, a large seller of collector’s autos. 


On a recent visit to the hospital, Marin was mobbed by 


patients and staff, including the white-robed Catholic 
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Daughters of St. Joseph who run the hospital. 


A mother of six asked Marin to talk to her teen-age son 
who used drugs. Although the comedian made several movies that 
treated drugs humorously, he advised the youth to avoid 


narcotics. 
{’NEVER THAT STONED OUT’} 
“Because I portrayed a stoned-out character doesn’t 


mean that I am, and MI never really was the stoned out,” he 


said. 
"Those (movies) were in order to show that there’s a 
funny side, too, but I don’t think there’s a funny side 


anymore. The destructive side has been shown. 


“There’s a world of difference between hippies passing 


a joint and being able to cop crack in any city in the U.S." 


The mother of the teen-ager was one of a horde of 


neighborhood volunteers who sold raffle tickets. 
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1.3 Text (part 3) 


At the Eagle Rock Plaza, Martinez said he knew what he 


would do if he won the raffle. 


"The first place I’d take this car is down Whitier 
Boulevard in East Los Angeles," he said. "It’s a cruising car. 
As long as I can remember when I was small in the ’60s, 


Whittier Boulevard was Los Angeles." 


Martinez said he had watched Cheech and Chong since 


@rade school. 


"Cheech is all right," he said. "When I was growing 
up, they used to stereotype Mexicans like the Frito Bandito in 
commercials. At the same time I’d see Cheech and his "cholo" 
(neighborhood tough) image. I didn’t mind at all. He was the 
only one I let sort of joke about our background. Everyone 
else (who portrayed a stereotype), I’ve got something 


(critical) to say." 
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2 ARTICLE OUTLINE 


2.1 Introduction 


2.1.1 The Adored Automobile: A ’55 Chevy over an ’°87 Turbo 


Porsche 


2.1.2 The Event: Raffling the auto for Santa Marta Hospital in 


East L.A. 


2.1.3 The Donor: Cheech Marin 


2.1.3.1. Cheech and Chong 


2.1.3.2. Not Raised in East L.A. 


2.1.3.2.1. “Only English was Spoken in our house . 


2.1.3.2.2. "Born in East L.A." video 


2.1.3.2.3. No personal relationship w/ East L.A. until Santa 


2.1.3.2.4. An unpublicized portrait of East L.A. 


2.1.3.2.4.1. Family 
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2.1.3.2.4.2. Continuity 


2.2 The Hospital: Part of the surrounding Mexican Community 


2.3 The Car & The Hospital 


2.3.1 A fun car that lost its parking spot 


2.3.2 Santa Marta gains a car 


2.4 Cheech & the Hospital 


2.4.1 The reaction of the hospital to its visitor 


2.4.2 Cheech’s "Drug" Image & the "Real" picture 


2.5 The Car, "Real L.A." & Cheech’s "Cholo" Image 


3 IDEAS 


STEREOTYPICAL HEADLINE: “CHEECH’S CHEVY ON THE BLOCK IN EAST 
L. A. 


WHY THE BAD PRESS? ANGLO CULTURE CAN ONLY HAND THE 
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CHICANO IN TERMS OF CRISIS ("BIG TROUBLE IN LITTLE TJ") OR WITH 
A "ZOO" PORTRAYAL (ODD CULTURAL PRACTICES, CINCO DE MAYO, 
PINATA PARTIES, “OUR LITTLE MEXICAN FRIENDS TO THE SOUTH) (PER 
FELIX GUTIERREZ "LATINOS & THE MEDIA" +CRITICISM OFTHE MASS 
MEDIA: THE MINORITY VIEWPOINT+. —---- > IN A WAY THAT’S WHAT WE 
HAVE HERE: SKEWERING BARRIO VALUES - THE ’55 CHEVY OVER A 
PORSCHE TURBO 


SIGNIFICANT OBSERVATION : 


#1 - “CHEECH” IS NOT THE "CHOLO" HE APPEARS TO BE PER 
HIS RECORDS AND MOVIES ----> THE CHICANO CULTURE IS NOT A 
MONOLITHIC PHENOMENON --- IS EXPRESSES THE HETEREOGENEITY OF 
ANY VIBRANT, DYNAMIC CULTURE (PHYSICOLOGICAL OBSERVATION RE: 
THE "RACES"--- REGARDING "TRAITS" (COLOR OF EYES, SKIN TYPES, 
PHYSICAL STATURE, BLOOD TYPES, ETC.) THERE ARE MORE DIFFERENCES 
WITHIN A "RACIAL" GROUP THAN BETWEEN "RACIAL" GROUPS THAT MANY 
ANTHROPOLOGISTS ARE DROPPING THE "RACE" DESIGNATION). 


#2 - VALUES WITHIN THE CHICANO COMMUNITY - FAMILY & 


CONTINUITY. 


4 PRESENTATION OUTLINE: "THE CHICANO BEHIND THE IMAGE" 
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4.1 INTRO: Headline Quotes 


4.1.1 LA TIMES (3/30/87):Crime Placentia Barrio 


4.1.2 PENTHOUSE (5/87): Mexico’s Instability 


4.1.3 TIME (7/8/85): Latino Gangs 


4.1.4 NATURAL HISTORY (4/82): Low Riders 


4.2 OPENING COMMENT: Gutierrez Quote 


4.3 ANOTHER "ZOO" STORY?: "Cheech’s ’55 Chevy 


on the Block in East LA" 


4.3.1 Story Synopsis 


4.3.2 Two Observations: 


Chicano Heterogeneity 
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The Values of Family & Continuity (or Heritage) 


4.4 CONCLUSION: 


5 PRESENTATION TEXT: "THE CHICANO BEHIND THE IMAGE" 


5.1 INTRO: Headline Quotes 


These are some headlines or articles titles about the 


Chicano community that have been published in recent years. 


5.1.1 LA TIMES (3/30/87): Crime Placentia Barrio 


CRIME BREEDS DECAY IN A PLACENTIA BARRIO: Older 


Residents of Latino Santa Fe District Say New Immagrants Are 


Importing Violence (LA TIMES 3/30/87) 


5.1.2 PENTHOUSE (5/87): Mexico’s Instability 


“THE MEXICAN TIME BOMB: Despite Reagan’s Rhetoric about 


Communist subversion froom Cuba and Nicaragua, the greatest 


threat to US security is the instability of our closest 


southern neighbor." (PENTHOUSE 5/87) 


5.1.3 TIME (7/8/85): Latino Gangs 
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"* PARASITES ON THEIR OWN PEOPLE’: Gangs Are Tougher, 
Better Armed and More Violent Than Ever." (TIME 7/8/85) 


5.1.4 NATURAL HISTORY (4/82): Low Riders 


LOW & SLOW, MEAN & CLEAN [LOW RIDERS] (NATURAL 
HISTORY, 4/82) 


5.2 COMMENT: Gutierrez Quote 


Felix Gutierrez writes in an article entitle "Latinos & 
the Mass Media": (+Criticism of the Mass Media: The Minority 


Viewpoint+, p. 166) 


"Coverage of Latinos in Anglo media has increased with 
the population growth [of Latinos]. But news reporters still 
tend to place too much emphasis on stories featuring “problem 
people"---Latinos either causing or beset by problems, such as 
undocumented residents, youth gangs, or recent arrivals. Other 
stories often have a "zoo appeal" by featuring Latinos on 
national holidays, celebrating cultural fiestas, or in their 
native costumes. While more examples of accurate news 
reporting can be found now than in earlier pericds, the media’s 


prececupation with “problem people" and "zoo stories" ignores 


many of the important daily happenings in the Latino 
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community. " 


5.3 TOPIC SENTENCE 


I agree with Guteirrez, Garsasy reading of headlines 
points out the "Big Trouble in Little TJ or The Funny Customs 
of Our Little South-of-the-Border Neighbors" news media 
syndrome---- but every once in awhile a story will slip 
through that says something about the Chicano behind the image 


(even if the title may indicate otherwise). 


5.4 ANOTHER "ZOO" STORY?: "Cheech’s ’55 Chevy Convertible Is 
on the Block in East LA" 


Although the title most definitely falls under the "Zoo 
Story" category, the observant reader might uncover more about 


the Chicano than the news media is prone to portraying. 
5.4.1 Story Synopsis 


On the surface the article is about a car and a 
hospital and how the two got together. The car is owned by 
Chicano Comedian, Cheech Marin and the hospital is Santa Marta 


Hospital in East Los Angeles. Briefly, Marin’s ’55 Chevy had 
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lost it’s spot in the garage of his Malibu home (the spot was 
taken by “the wife’s car"), said wife suggested the car be 
donated for charity, and from a newspaper story Marin discovers 
and then contacted the East Los Angeles hospital; the hospital 
is raffling off the car and hopes to raise $80,000 for a new 
early breast-cancer detection center. Simple little story 


about a car and a hospital. 
5.4.2 Two Observations: 


There’s more to this article than the bit about the car 
and the hospital. The article says something about the 
community and the people. From that standpoint I 


would like to make two observations: 


Chicano Heterogeneity 
eb 

The article says something about CHICANO HETEROGENEITY. 
Oh, it doesn’t use the words “CHICANO HETEROGENEITY,” but in 
discussing the path that Cheech’s life has taken it should be 
clear to the observant reader that all Chicanos are not the 
same. Cheech, for example, is nothing like his "Cholo” comic 
image. He was raised first in a downtown black neighborhood 
and then in a mixed neighborhood. His parents spoke Spanish 


only to each other and his grandparents when they didn’t want 
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him to understand. CHICANO HETEROGENEITY. There’s a person 
behind the image. Not all chicanos wear penaltons and bandanas 
and talk like someone is pulling on their upper lip. Right? 
CHICANO HETEROGENEITY. 


EXCURSIS: Physiological Traits & ‘\Races” 
parergeat ; 


As an aside: While Anthropologists busily spent the 
last century and the early part of this century dividing up 
humankind into "Races" it is now recognized that on the basis 
of physical triats (hair color, skin type, height, weight, 
ete.) that there are more differences within a "Racial" group 
than there are between “Racial" groups. So even 
physiologically, the idea that all people that belong to group 


"X" are a like is a bunch of bunk! 
The Values of Family & Continuity (or Heritage) 


The second observation has to do with the Chicano 
values of Fauily and Beritage: Cheech says at one point that 
he had no dealing with East LA (contrary to his own video, 
“Born In East LA") but after getting involved with the thing 


with the hospital and being around the neighborhood he says: 


"There’s a whole side of East Los Angeles that’s never 


portrayed. There’s very settle family areas to raise your 
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kids. There’s gangs and drugs and everything, but those are 


everywhere . 


Referring to Heritage he says: 


"I see these young people with kids and imagine my 
grandparents and how they were and it’s a nice sense of 


continuity. " 


The barrio is not about drugs and gangs and violence. 


It’s about Family and Heritage and Survival. 


In a recent article in Rolling Stone magazine (3/26/87) 
the musical group, Los Lobos, spoke at length about “the 
neighborhood" & "family." I liked the article’s title: "THE 
WORLD OF THEIR FATHERS: Drawing on their Mexican American 
heritage, Los Lobos make music that depicts the aspirations and 
longings of the Chicano community. They also play some pretty 


mean rock & roll." 


The barrio is not about drugs and gangs and violence. 


It’s about Family and Heritage and Survival. 


5.5 CONCLUSION: 
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Yeah, for the most part Gutierrez is right. Daily 
we’re treated to newspaper stories with headlines such as: 
"THIRD GRADERS SAID MEMBERS OF GANGS,” "INSIDE THE MEXICAN 
MAFIA," or the inverse Disneyesque type story about the happy 
Chicano family making it in the US. But then every once ina 
while a story slips by some sleeping editor and we the readers 


catch a glimpse of the Chicano behind the Image. 
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